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Chought Creates 

“The day of miracles is past, but I am trying to do 
something that will be as satisfying to me as a miracle 
if I can accomplish it,” said one teacher to her friend. 

“What is it?’’4 

“T’ve become greatly interested in the metaphysical 
discussions concerning the power of thought and the 
possibility of better health for body and mind by the use 
of suggestion. The more I read the more convinced I 
am. Why, really it seems to me we can keep ourselves 
well and have things about as we want them in this 
world, if we will keep true to the mental law that Thought 
Creates and that as we think so we are. I begin to under- 
stand the meaning of this: ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.’ .Why, you don’t even look interested. 
Do you know what suggestion means as a power of chang- 
ing conditions of body and mind?” 

“Not at all, and I’m not anxious to dip into mysteries. 
I like real things in this world, and don’t care for the 
imaginary and speculative.” 

“But you have to care about them. The mysteries 
of mind are God-created and given to us to investi- 
gate. We have no right to shut our eyes to the means 
He has endowed us with to help ourselves. And 
what more efficient than this power of suggestion? 
We have to begin to learn about it like little chil- 
dren, but in the meantime there are helpers, as physi- 
cians, who can do for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves.” 

“Do get down to something and tell me what you 
mean in plain English.” 

“Yes’m, I will. Everybody has an objective and a 
subjective mind —did you know ‘hat? There is an 
inner mind subject to the objective mind of the body. 
The objective rules the subjective and can command it 
to do this or that, and its office is to obey. It is the 
voluntary ruling the involuntary or subjective mind — 
for this mind never stops to reason. It works through 
the sympathetic nervous system. If any part of the body 
is diseased, the objective mind may put a picture of that 
part as whole and healthy, before the subjective mind, 
like an object lesson, and command it to goand make it 
likewise. Now what’s the use of drugs with this power 
in our hands?” 

“All this sounds like mild delirium. But goon. We 
are outdoors so that I can get help, if you threaten to be 
dangerous.” 

“Seriously, now, I’m not giving any one man’s 
opinion. These truths are recognized by every mental 
scientist. It is nothing buried, nothing new. It is only 
that we don’t read and search out things for ourselves 
that we look upon the accepted belief of the thinkers as 
something new and visionary.” 

“But it is new. The very fact that you are just learn- 
ing it, and that I know nothing about it, proves that. 
The world has held wise men since Solomon; why 
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was not these marvellous truths known to the common 
people long before?” 

“Why are we babies yet in our knowledge of elec- 
tricity? Why didn’t they send wireless messages in 
Ceesar’s days? . He’d have found it very convenient, 
I daresay. ‘The truth is we, teachers, live in such a little 
narrow world that, instead of being the first to look into 
the inner things and recognize new truths, we are the 
very last among educated people. It is often said that 
a silver dollar, before the eye, will shut out the sun. So 
our peck-measure lives, spent in trotting round and round 
after some new device in our grade work, shuts out all 
desire for research or the enjoyment of the newest thought. 
Don’t look so offended; I include myself with the rest. 
But every time I get a glimpse into the thought-realms 
the great minds of the world are delving in, I just hate 
myself for my absorption in trivialities. ‘Teachers, by 
their very position, should stand for a broad intelligence, 
yet — look at us!” 

“What a departure from your text! Please get back 
again to that miracle you began with, and what you are 
trying to do.” 

“Well, your question as to why we were not up in 
modern thought side-tracked me. Now, back again to 
the miracle. I’ve been wondering why we can’t use the 
tremendous forces of thought-power and suggestion in 
our schools. Mental law should be of service there as 
everywhere else. I have begun the experiment by sin- 
gling out one boy in my room and am influencing his 
subjective mind to make him over into the kind of boy I 
want — giving the mental-picture object lesson, you see, 
for a model. Then I command that his cells be built 
that way, and just as sure as you live and breathe the 
boy is changing in the very particulars I have singled 
out for improvement.” 

“Who is the boy?” 

“Ralph Cartwright.” 

“Upon my word, you are courageous. But Ralph 
has inherited these bad cells. ‘These are ancestral cells 
you are having rebuilt. What about that?” 

“Yes, I know the inheritance, and Ralph has been 
blamed since the first day he entered school. Every 
teacher has condemned the result of the inheritance and 
never once thought she had anything to do in correcting 
the cause. That subjective mind, you see, has gone 
right on building in the old plan because the work has 
not been arrested. Nobody has commanded it to stop!” 

“Do you expect to have Ralph long enough to get the 
benefit of this cell-reconstruction ?” 

“You seem to think that it is a slow process. I refer 
you to your physiology for facts on cell renewal. I sup- 
pose you know, my dear lady, that, cellularly, you are 
not the same individual I started out with to-day. But 
no matter how long or how short a time I may be with 
Ralph if everybody will stop thinking he is bad — Thought 
Creates—he will have a chance for his life. We, teachers, 
go on and on thinking a troublesome boy is bad all the 
while we have him, till it is hammered into his very soul; 
then send him on to the next teacher with this thought- 
curse along with him—even if we try not to say a word 
against him.” 

“T shouldn’t suppose you would dare think at all, with 
your feeling about the danger of it.” 

“T am growing afraid to think unkindly of people. I 
am afraid to read the awful headlines of newspapers, 
because they make thought-pictures, and I’m getting 
afraid to hate anybody. It harms me more than it does 
them. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ ” 

“Will you please tell me how a teacher can help think- 
ing the truth when troublesome pupils are doing the 
wrong thing right before her eyes?” 
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“By a constant battle with self in keeping a picture 
before her mind of these same children orderly and atten- 
tive. For instance, when Ralph comes to his feet in that 
slouchy don’t-care way of his, that has always exasperated 
me, I flash the thought-picture to him of a manly, self. 
respecting boy standing straight and full of interest, 
And it has made a difference many a time. — He is stand- 
ing better every day. I’ve seen him pull himself to. 
gether as if he must and didn’t know why, and I had 
not said a word to him. And I cured his sick headache 
one day, too — that was a mighty triumph for me. | 
walked home on air that night. He has deadly head. 
aches. I saw him growing white one day with one, and 
instead of letting him go home as usual, I commanded 
his subjective self to conquer it. In an hour the pallor 
was gone and he was smiling over a scrap-book I had 
slipped into his lap silently. I believe the power to help 
ourselves and others, physically as well as mentally, is 
well nigh unlimited, by just these very means.” 

“T’d like to know what time you get for all this read- 
ing. You have one of the hardest schools in the build- 
ing.” 

“T snatch it a minute here and there, as I can. If you 
looked on my bureau now you would see a book, Mental 
Guide to Health, by Van Doren, which has helped me 
very much. He is so clear and direct and comes right 
down to my understanding. I like to get a word from 
it just before I go to sleep. That inner mind works all 
the night, you know, with just the material we give it 
before going to sleep. It just weaves it all into mind 
and body. Now, that is all to-day. I know you don’t 
believe half I’ve said, and I knowI haven’t said it very 
well. I don’t know much about it yet myself. But I 
feel so much freer and happier for what I do know, I 
wouldn’t for anything be back in the old feeling that I’m 
tossed about by forces I can’t control. Now I know 
that I am free to help myself into better conditions. | 
know how to rest when I am tired. I know how to cure 
the little irritating ailments that used to have such power 
over me. — What’s that? You hope I shall remember 
my neighbors who haven’t found their wings yet? Yes, 
indeed, I will, but there’s a splendid pair waiting for you, 
just as soon as you learn to see the words, Thought 
Creates, writ large on every wall.” 


In the Treetops in May 


Jutta ELLEN ROGERS 


AS it ever occurred to you that there is no twig ona 
tree in winter time that ever again will bear a green 
leaf? All these budded twigs bore leaves, one under 

each bud, last summer. Once for all—their leaf 

bearing isdone. Where, then, are the new leaves to be 
borne? In May the trees stand ready to answer this ques 
tion. Take your question and your eyes to any broad-leaved 
tree, as its foliage begins to be unfolded to the sun. Out of 
flower buds of early-blossoming trees no leaves come. Flowers 
alone the red maple, the elm, and the poplar reveal when their 
first bud scales are cast off. These early blossoms have now 
passed by, and seeds are well on toward maturity before 4 
sign of green hints that the tree will cover its bare frame work 
with foliage for summer. 

Look carefully. The “‘leaj-buds” (so-called by the old 
botanists) contain undeveloped twigs, each set with a number 
of leaves. These were all formed in miniature last summet, 
packed and wrapped with exquisite care in bud scales, against 
injury during the winter’s sleep. See the marvelous unfolding 
of these baby leaves—the remarkable lengthening of the tender 
shoots that bear them! 

Cut twigs of elm and maple and oak, and observe theil 
varying modes of unfolding as they stand in a jug of water 
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on a sunny window sill. Compare progress here with that of 
the shoots outside the window on the trees. 

Notice the texture and covering of the tiny leaves as they 
first appear. A red coloring matter in the epidermis defends 
the delicate cells of many leaves from the scorching rays of the 
sun until the protective layer thickens sufficiently to serve this 
purpose. How limp baby leaves hang down at first! It is 
to avoid the perpendicular rays of the sun during the hours 
of their helplessness. A thick coat of fuzz on some serves 
the same purpose. 

Note how many days or hours elapse between the leaf’s 
first appearance, and the casting off of this coat of fuzz; or the 
assuming of the erect position. How soon after opening does 
the white flannel leaf of the quaking aspen become shiny and 
green and stifi? How long does it take the maple to absorb 
its red pigment, and let the green chlorophyl show itself 
through the leaf wall? How early in its life does a beech leaf 
spread to a flat surface its plaited leaf-blade, and cast off 
those fringes of overlapping hairs that give it that beautiful 
silvery film when we first see it. This velvety covering of 
black oak leaves gives the whole tree top in May a glamour of 
fairyland—a veil of rosy moonlight makes the tree an enchant- 
ing sight for a day or two—while the leaves are passing 
through this period of infancy. 

The procession of tree flowers is at its height in May. Oak 
trees hang full of tassels out of which the wind shakes the 
pollen—a golden dust that sifts on the extended tips of the 
acorn flowers borne at the bases of new leaves on the same 
twigs. ‘These are solitary or in pairs as a rule, and small; but 
anyone who really looks for them can find them without diffi- 
culty. See if you can. 

Do you find the half-grown acorns on the older—last year’s 
twigs? ‘These are to be found on oak trees of the biennial 
group, which may be known by the pointed lobes of their 
leaves. Annual-fruited oaks have rounded lobes on their 
leaves. No half-grown acorns are found on the latter in 
spring, for each autumn a crop is ripened and falls off. 

Some trees are still asleep even as late as the middle of May. 
With orchards lost under the snow of bloom, ash and catalpa 
trees begin to wake and hickories and locusts cast off their 
lingering bud scales. They usually make up for lost time. 
Make a close study of the unfolding of the buds of a shagbark 
hickory this month. You wonder why I get off of the subject 
of tree flowers to dwell on the details of “‘vernation?” Trust 
me for this once. Make the acquaintance of trees in bloom, 
but remember that the leafy twigs now unfolding before you 
hold in their myriad palms the destiny of the tree. Flower- 
bearing is a transient affair. .Any failure this year may be 
repaired a year later. The /ife of the tree depends on its leafy 
twigs. Study how these twigs unfold. Behold the exquisite 
beauty of them! Keep track of the growth and welfare and 
"7 dangers that beset a few growing shoots. It is worth 
while. 


GRASS ENOUGH FOR ALL 


Charles Dana Gibson, the artist, was on a visit to the 
cottage of a friend at Dark Harbor this summer. The cot- 
tage was built on the top of a hill, and from it was got a 
superb view downward over grasslands and gray rocks, and 
thence out across the broad, silvery bay. 

“Whenever I have a spacious view like this,’ said Mr. 
Gibson, “I think of a little slum urchin whom I accompanied 
on his first visit to the country. 

“Tt was years ago. A newspaper was sending the children 
of the poor to the country for a week. I went with one of the 
bands in order to make sketches. 

“When the train drew up, I helped out a pale, slender lad 
of about six years. I lifted him into the waiting farm wagon 
and we jogged off through beautiful rolling pastures — miles 
on miles of green velvet. 

“The little fellow was much excited by the scene. 

“*My!’ he exclaimed, ‘they must need a lot of cops here.’ 

‘ ‘Why so?’ said I. 

“‘There’s so much grass to keep off of,’ replied the child.” 

Imagine to yourselves, country boys and girls, and city boys 
and girls whose parents can send you to the country, what a 
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pitiful thing it would be if you had never been where there 
was a grass plat large enough to serve as a playground. 
Many large cities are trying to remedy this state of affairs by 
creating small parks near the crowded districts so that the 
urchins from the slums may have lawns for playgrounds. 


« 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


BIRDS’ MUSIC 


The leaves upon the trees, 

Are written o’er with notes and words, 
The pretty madrigals and glees 

Sung by the merry minstrel birds 


Their teacher is the wind, I know; 
For while they’re busy at their song, 
He turns the music quickly, so 
The tune may smoothly move along. 


So all through summertime they sing, 
And make the woods and meadows sweet, 
And teach the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 


And when, at last, their lessons done, 
The winter brings a frosty day, 
Their teacher takes them, one by one, 
Their music, too, and goes away. 
Frank Dempster Sheri ’ 


Blackboard Illustrations IX 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Super visor of Drawing, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass 


(All rights reserved) 


This is one of the months when the children’s eyes are open 
to nature on every side. Everything is attractive, and new 
life is visible everywhere. 

Last lesson we tried some birds, and now we will try a nest 
or two, then some flowers, fishes, etc. 

First of all make a few curving strokes with the side of the 
chalk, accenting as usual with the end necessary to form the 
outline, as at a, then strokes like } for the eggs. Draw the 
eggs in the elliptical space left in drawing. Seec. Now with 
the point of the chalk and charcoal add the details as shown in 
the next drawing, d. 

In drawing the second nest try the strokes at e, accenting 
as before, with the end of the chalk to produce the outline. 
The details here, as in the first sketch, are now added with the 
point of the chalk or charcoal. 

In drawing the tulips, such strokes as those at a and 6 in 
the lower part of the page are necessary. Here again use 
half or two-thirds of a stick of chalk; accent first with the left 
end, then reverse the accent as suggested at a. Add to these 
a few short strokes of the same character for the other petals 
of the flower. For the leaf try stroke b, then reverse the stroke 
for the right side of the leaf. Many of the large simple flowers 
are drawn with these same strokes. 

The fishes are very simple to draw, hardly more than the 
two strokes like that shown at a, being necessary. These 
same strokes used as at b, will give the foreshortened fish. 
Add short touches with the side of the chalk for the fins. 
Teachers have used such an illustration as this in teaching 
number, reading, nature and various other lessons to little 
children. 

One teacher said, “‘ Let’s go fishing.” She then drew a num- 
ber of fishes, wrote a word of the reading lesson under each, 
then suggested that the children see how many fishes they could 
catch, in other words, see how many words in the lesson they 
could read. When all the words had been read the drawing 
had been erased, as all the fishes were caught. 


Note—In many localities it is difficult for the teacher to obtain a fish, 
a bird, or an animal of any sort for the drawing, and these sketches may 
be used as suggestions for units in the work in design. The children 
may sketch first from the teacher’s drawing, then from memory, then 
arrange these units in their designs. 
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Guessing Number Games 


(All rights reserved. From “Forty Teachers’ Arithmetic ’’) 


Some of the simplest games are the best because they take 
no time to prepare and there is no material to handle. Any- 
thing you can do in your mind is likely to be more successful 
than that which is done with much material, for while the 
children are more attracted by the things they see, they are 
also distracted by them, and there is not left with them as clear 
an impression of the idea taught as there might have been had 
the child been less awakened visually. 

At any instant in the day some lively guessing may be done 
in a profitable way with this plan: Without choosing sides 
or pitting one part of the class against the rest; let all guess at 
once, with the guess given by but one. The teacher says, “‘I 
am thinking of what I can do with 2.” She holds a card in 
her hand and marks on it some small number, as 6, and says, 
“I did it with 8.” Calling on one child, she gets the answer, 
“8 less 2 are 6.” ‘“‘Who has another answer?” Some child 
gets the right to speak and says, ‘‘8 and 2 are 10.” ‘‘How 
many think I have 6 on my card? How many think 10?” 
A show of hands records the guess of all the class, and the 
teacher says, “It is 6.” Then all say, “8 less 2 are 6.” 
The whole game is so quickly begun and ended that it has its 
advantages. Nothing is thought of but the addition and sub- 
traction, and the pupils all stand equal chances of being right, as 
there is one wrong answer or guess and one right one. 

Row Guessing. Guessing in rows to see which row can 
have the largest number right adds interest where you wish to 
take several minutes for a game. Proceed as before, but let 
none but those in the first row guess the first number. Count 
the number of correct guessers in that row. Give a new guess 
to the next row and count its correct guessers. Give each 
row a chance and then see which row or rows are ahead. Cast 
off the ties by further guessing in which only the rows standing 
highest participate. You will soon get down to one row as 
victorious, and that row may have the privilege of passing the 
papers for the next exercise, or performing some little service 
which first grade children all delight to be chosen for. 

Row guessing is sometimes carried out further and when 
the row has won the children in that row are given guesses 
of the same sort till one of them has more correct guesses 
recorded than any other, and that one may carry the flag at 
the head of the lines going out of school at the close of the 
session, or may be chosen director of the next game to be 
played. The advantage of this game lies chiefly in the fact 
that every child in the room makes a guess every time silently 
whether he has a right to announce his guess or not. More 
than this, each child performs two operations each guess, as 
when the teacher is thinking of three and says, “I did it with 
6,” each child thinks, “6 and 3 are 9, and 6 less 3 are 3,” and 
he has to choose which of these he will make his guess. The 
excitement of the guessing makes the numerical work auto- 
matic and so a good deal of the best sort of number work is 
done under the guise of a game. 

Every child will get a habit of watching closely the move- 
ments of the teacher in writing the unseen number on her card. 
This observation will sometimes be so keen that the guessing 
will pass from guessing to certainty. This will not hurt the 
game or the minds of the children. It will be well sometimes 
to write the numbers so that it will be easy to detect whether 
one stroke or more than one were required to make the num- 
ber. If the question should be in connection with 2 and the 
teacher should say, ‘‘I did it with 7,” the child who has been 
observing enough to see that the teacher made two strokes in 
writing the number would be pretty sure to be right in answer- 
ing 5, because 5 requires two strokes of the pencil, while the 
only other number in that guess, 9, has but one stroke. 

Hand Guess. Gather some shoe pegs, beads or other quite 
small objects where you may pick them up without too much 
observation. Announce the game as adding three, or sub- 
tracting two, or whatever mental action you wish. Pick up 
four objects and hold them concealed in the hand which you 
hold before the class. Let one pupil have a guess, but instead 
of announcing the guess he makes concerning the number you 
hold let him guess what it will make with 3 added to it, or 2 
taken from it, according to the form of the game decided upon. 
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If it is adding 3 and you have taken up 4 his guess must be 7 
to be right. 

Let each child make his guess, passing from one to the other 
along the aisles, and when one guesses right give him one of 
the objectsto holdforyou. Prepare forthe next guess promptly 
and pass along till another child guesses right. In this way 
the whole class may record a guess each in a very short time, 
and very few will be right, for their guesses will necessarily 
have several chances for error to one for correctness, and about 
one child in four or five will be right when the numbers are 
confined to first grade work that has already been done, 
When a child hears his own guess given by another and pro- 
nounced wrong he has to prepare another guess in something 
of a hurry, and some rather rapid thinking will be done, 
Every child is induced to work under stimulus, and with the 
pleasant attitude of playing. What he does is much more 
improving than any labor on a set task. 

The hand guess may be varied by making it a subtraction 
game, and in higher grades it will serve in multiplication and 
other work.—T he School Weekly (Chicago) 


Happy Little Birds 


Mary V. MYERS 
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Now this is robin” redbreast, 
And this is saucy “jay, 

A pretty little blue*bird 
Sings all the live long day. 


The yellow’ bird is happy, 
The oriole® can sing, 

The thrush’ can sing the sweetest 
Of any bird of spring. 


We’re busy little birdies , 
We always do our best, 

We gather straw and floss, dears, 
To build ourselves a nest. 


Six little girls represent little birds, by either dressing in the colors 
of the birds they sing about, or wear a bow or sash of ribbon (the color 
of the bird represented ) on a white dress. : 

1 All bow, 2 Robin to front of line bows and steps back in line. 
3) 4, 5, 6, 7 same as 2. As they sing the chorus at the close of each 
stanza all skip across the front of the platform and again return t0 
position. 


THE VOICE OF THE CLOCK 
(Recitation) 
The clock’s quiet voice says, ‘Tick, tick, tick,! 
Do what you’re told, and be quick, quick, quick!” 
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A Day with Eugene Field 


(This good description of an interesting day with the famous author, 
in a first grade school in Watertown, Mass., is taken from the annual 
report of the superintendent, Frank R. Page. The day’s plan was 
prepared by Miss Mary Knox, a first grade teacher.) 


HEN the children enter the school-room they 
W soon discover a picture of Eugene Field which 
has been placed upon the burlap. The teacher 
says, “Good morning, children. I see you 
have discovered that we have a visitor this morning, and 
we will talk about him by and by.” The children sit 
down while quiet music is played upon the piano, the music 
being that to which one of Eugene Field’s poems has been set. 
After a few moments of silence, a morning hymn and songs, 
attention is again called to the picture, and the story of his 
life is told briefly, emphasizing his love for the animals, birds 
and flowers, and his great love for children. Because he 
loved them so much he wanted to make them happy, so he 
wrote some poems for them, and two of these are selected for 
the day’s thought and work, to talk and sing about, and to 
illustrate with pencil and scissors. ‘‘The Shut-Eye Train” 
and ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod” are then red ato the chil- 
dren, after which they are asked to stand 
around the piano and sing about the 
funny shoe in which Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod sailaway. They sing the song 
several times and then it is time to + 
march, anda child suggests that they play 
they are the Shut-E: e Train, so one child 
becomes a bell, another toots for the 
whistle, and another is the conductor 
who presently calls out, ‘All aboard for 
Shut-Eye Town!” The whistle toots 
and the train is fairly under way when 
the conductor calls out, ‘‘ Shut-Eye 
Town,” and the children sit down in 
their seats with eyes closed, having 
reached in imagination their destination. 
After a few moments of rest, the chil- 
dren are asked what they would like to 
write about, and different answers are 
given, among which are the following: 
“T like Eugene Field.” “He liked 
birds.” ‘He loved children.” The 
teacher then tells the children that be- 
fore they decide which story they will 
write they had better decide which of the 
two poems they would like to illustrate 
and let the story be about the picture. 
So with one accord the “‘Shut-Eye Train”’ 
is chosen, and a child suggests that they all write “See the 
Shut-Eye-Train”—and it is written upon the blackboard for the 
children to copy. Every child tries to write it well, first, 
because he is interested in that imaginary train, which through 
play and song has become very real to him, and then again 
because it is to make a page for a story book which he is mak- 
ing. 

Now the bell rings for recess and the children go out of 
doors. After the recess is over, they come in and are all ready 
to sing again ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” which is very 
nearly learned during the day. Now it is time to read, and 
there is no room for doubt as to what the reading lesson is to 
be based upon. Of course, our stories must be upon Eugene 
Field, and his picture is placed directly over the blackboard 
from which the children are to read, and the teacher asks them 
to tell her some stories to put on the board. The following are 
the stories which the children give and which form the morning 
reading lesson: “This is a picture of Eugene Field.” “We 
are going to read about him.” He loved birds.” ‘He loved 
animals.” “Eugene Field loved children, too.” ‘He loved 
flowers.” ‘The children used to go to see him.” ‘They 
liked to go to see Eugene Field.” ‘‘He liked dolls.” “He 
had a great many dolls.” ‘“‘He wrote poems for children.” 
“He wrote the ‘Shut-Eye Train.’” ‘We are going to make 
a picture of it.” 

Later this will be printed on the neostyle and used again as 
a reading lesson, after which the children will illustrate it with 
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a picture of the ““Shut-Eye Train” or Mr. Field’s collection oj 
dolls, and bind it into the little reader they are making. 

While these children have been reading at the blackboard, 
the children at their seats have been cutting from colored paper 
a picture of the “Shut-Eye Train.” Now they come to the 
blackboard to read, while the other children cut their picture 
and underneath paste the writing paper which explains the 
picture, and they have a page for their books which is full of 
interest and meaning. Now it is time to go home, and the 
children go out with happy faces, having spent a pleasant 
morning with the great, yet simple man, whom they can never 
forget, because they have learned by means of talk and song 
and play that he was their loyal friend. , 

In the afternoon some time is spent in memorizing the song, 
““Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” Then one of the children tells 
in his own words the story of Eugene Field’s life, the teacher 
becoming, for the time being, one of the children, while the 
youthful narrator takes full charge of his audience, and he 
demands the attention of each child before he begins his story. 
Several children tell something about Eugene Field and then 
some one sings “‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” The reading 
for the afternoun is from pretty interesting primers, well illus- 
trated with good pictures, while children at their seats make 
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** “11s picture is placed directly over the blackboard.” 


with large printed letters, which they have in little boxes in 
their desks, the following stories: 

We love Eugene Field. 

He loved us. 

We like his poems. 

A Good-Night song is sung and the happy day with Eugene 
Field is over. 


A May Song 


Like a host of butterflies, 
As the zephyrs pass, 

Float the petals, pink and white, 
To the tender grass. 

May must shed a tear or two, 
As she sees them fall, 

For she hears with saddened heart 
Mother Nature call: 


“Come, sweet May,” she softly cries, 
“Ts it hard to go? 

Don’t be selfish, for dear June 
Wants her turn, you know.” 

So with wistful, backward glance, 
Leaveth May, the maiden, 

But she sends to take her place, 
June, with riches laden.—Sel. 
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NATURE STUDY—MAY 


MARY ROGERS MILLER 


flowers for several consecutive years, so that you can tell 

with your eyes shut exactly how the violet leaf uftfolds, 

and know to a minute how long the blood root flower 
holds its waxen petals. Although it is inconceivable that one 
should ever lose interest in these and a million other details, 
there does come a time when the novelty wears off, and we feel 
that while we keep one eye on the familiar object, the other 
may well be searching out something new. 

Begin, then, this spring the study of the fruits and seeds of 
common plants. May is none too soon, for the early bloomers 
set seed early. Some, like violet, ripen their seed before the 
spring passes into summer; others, like trillium and Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, though they begin with the earliest, do not mature 
their ruddy fruits till late summer. 

Make the wild fruits your specialty. Watch their growth 
and note the changes that take place. Consider the whys 
and w/erefores of their colors, both when immature and when 


Proves you have watched the opening of the May 


ripe. Learn to regard the fruit and seed from the plants’ 
standpoint. Study, too, the relation of birds and beasts to the 
fruits. 


Why say that the wild cherry and walnut tree produce 
their fruit for the benefit of the birds and squirrels? Not a 
word of truth in it. The production of seeds is a matter of 
vital importance in plant life. 

»* 

You will be astonished to find how large a majority of the 
fruits on your list are red or purplish red when ripe. In a 
hook on wild fruits one hundred and fifty pages are used in 
describing the red fruits, while only seventeen pages are re- 
quired for the white fruits, three for the green, and thirty-five 
for the blue ones. Next in number to the red come the black 
and dark purple fruits with about a hundred pages. 

List the edible fruits of wild plants. Make separate lists 
for those eaten by birds, by squirrels, and by human beings. 
List also the poisonous fruits. Two bad ones are white— 
poison ivy and poison sumac. The smell, the color, the pulp 
of the fruits have developed to attract or to warn. 

Note, too, how dull and inconspicuous the colors of the 
immature fruits are. The plants must have time to develop 
their fruits and do not wish to go to the expense of partially 
maturing them to have them eaten while still green. 


ad 


Discover plants which depend upon the wind for seed dis- 
tribution. We all know the winged seeds of dandelion, and 
the feathery plumes of wild clematis. Do we know how these 
look in infancy? Begin watching now, or you miss the first 
act. 

Violet does not toss its seeds aloft to be borne by the wind. 
The tiny hard balls would fall straight down like bullets. 
But under your fee: to-day the violet is getting ready to sow 
its crop. “Begin early and keep at it late” is violet’s receipt 
for long lifeand prosperity. Howdoes violet scatter its seed ? 
When? Qh! look it up in the botany if you want to learn the 
mere answer. But if you want to know, and if you want to 
care, £0 out with some wide-awake child and see for yourself. 


&* 


It takes all summer to study the wild fruits. And several 
summers are not sufficient to exhaust their fascination. 


»* 


Have you never felt moved to delve into the mysteries of 
fern-life? Ferns make a very strong appeal to most people, 
but they baffle many because of their seemingly left-handed 
method of doing things. No flowers, no proper seeds, no 
bulbs, or “sure-enough” fruits—nothing but leaves. But 
such perfection in leaf making is hard to find in any other 
department of the plant kingdom. Their appeal to mankind 
is almost entirely esthetic, as they have no practical value. 
But are not grace of form and carriage, delicacy of texture and 


color enough? To the nature student their life history is like 
a romance, 


Having no special color, odor, or pollen to attract birds or 
insects, the ferns have to depend upon ways of their own in 
the matter of reproducing their kind. Who knows but they 
have mysterious servants in the form of bacteria or fungi 
whom they feed in return for services rendered ? 

In spring the young fern fronds push up through the net- 
work of last year’s wiry leaf stems. Where is their perfection 
of form and daintiness of outline? Did you ever see such 
“fubsy,’’ woolly, unfinished things? Yet they are fascinating 
in their early days—their youth is unmistakable. The differ- 
ent sorts unfold differently. The “fiddle-heads” as they are 
called, of some of the big coarser-leaved kinds, push up in the 
same woods with violets and trilliums in May. Each head 
appears to be clad in a hood of angora wool. Protection this 
is—from the too ardent beams of the sun, probably. The 
common brake frequents drier woods and open spaces. In 
youth it has no fern-like look. Its thick, juicy, almost black 
stem pushes up bearing three stout arms each with a tiny 
clenched fist. ‘These uncoil into many little arms each ter- 
minating in its own little fist. Finally the leaves flatten out 
and it is really a very presentable fern though not one of the 
delicate ones. 


Bad 


Do you ever tell the boys how wicked it is to throw stones at 
the dear little birds? WHabitual readers of Primary Epv- 
CATION don’t need to be told this again. But teachers are 
still trying the precept method. Can you expect a boy to 
believe such a tale when the very men he admires most, — his 
father, the minister, the principal and the President, all go 
out and kill something every few days? How then can it be 
so very wrong for him to shy a few stones at common robins, 
and crows, and sparrows—especially sparrows? Can your 
logic explain that? His can’t and never will. 

Tell the boys that there is a men’s club infour biggest city 
which was founded many years ago when men thought that 
wild animals only existed in order that some brave hunter 
should kill them. ‘To belong to this club then a man had to 
prove that he had killed big game—buffalo, bears, moose, and 
the like, or lions, tigers and leopards. Within a few years a 
great change has come over that club. They now admit to 
membership men who have taken photographs of big game in 
their haunts. And now instead of telling of their exploits 
when they meet, they are working to preserve the wild animals 
and the forests and the natural scenery of our country. 
Through their influence laws have been passed to protect fish 
and game and great national parks have been established. 

Even little children can see that taking care of a live thing 
is more worth doing than burying a dead thing. 

So the moral of the story is: Learn to care about birds and 
you will prefer live ones to dead ones, every time. See if it 
doesn’t work. 

* 


People who keep bees take them out of winter quarters in 
late April or early May. Do you hear them in the morning 
in the maple and linden trees? They are devoted to these 
blossoms. ‘‘Bass-wood” honey is clear and almost like white 
sugar-syrup, but with a flavor that no sugar-beet can provide. 
I am not sure that the poet is right in saying: 


“The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee,” 


for the bees are wise enough to show very decided preferences 
for certain “brands” of nectar. Try keeping an open dish of 
syrup made of molasses or brown sugar on a sunny,window 
sill. See what creatures are attracted. 

Catch a honey-bee and a bumble-bee. Keep each a pris- 
oner for a day or two; long enough to learn to distinguish them. 


r) 


How long are the shoots on the rose bushes now? Have 
flower buds begun to form? The fruit trees have their flowers 
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in winter buds, but roses develop flower buds on the shoots of 
this spring’s growth. 
Sad 


Can you get a close look at a hen and chickens? Just how 
long do chickens retain that perfection of fluffiness? You'll 
laugh to see how absurdly early the feathers begin to assert 
themselves. It is as if eight-year-old Billy were suddenly to 
put forth a mustache! But it is natural enough when you stop 
to consider—the chicken has only a year or less to grow in, 
while Billy has twenty. 

If chickens are not to be had, get a feather, or several. See 
what a perfect thing it is. Compare the tip or exposed part 
with the fluffy part which was underneath when the feather 
stood with others on the bird’s breast. Each feather is built 
for its place. The wing feathers are not like those of breast 
or back. Study the parts of the feather itself. The central 
shaft (or midrib, one might say) is stiff and rigid enough to 
hold its place wherever that be. The barbs or branches are 
feathers in miniature each with other barbs (called barbules) 
on each side. 

Do your pupils know that feathers grow out of the bird’s 
skin just as hair grows on theirown? ‘Test this. Ten to one 
they think somebody stuck the featherson. When a chicken 
loses his tail feathers, how long must he wait for a new set to 
grow ? 

a 


Are you planting things this year? Don’t put it off too long. 
If trees will grow in smoky, dusty, paved streets they’ll grow 
anywhere, so don’t be discouraged. The same rule holds 
good in the case of plants as with birds. You must learn to 
care about plants before you are ready to respect their right 
to live. If by planting seeds, bulbs, shrubs, and trees your 
pupils gain a real interest in plant life, the loss of the plants 
through neglect during the summer is a small matter, com- 
paratively. 

Don’t sing and recite and orate and declaim on Arbor Day, 
or any day, about the beauty and unselfishness and joy of 
planting unless you expect to “‘make good” by really setting 
out trees, shrubs, or flowers. Even little children are hurt by 
such inconsistency. 





The Owl and the Brownies 


Maup FE, BurRNHAM 


An owl sat on the trunk of a tree, 





And he was quiet, as quiet could 
be, 

"Twas night and his eyes 
open, like this! 


were 
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He looked all ‘round, not one 
thing did he miss! 


Some Brownies crawled up the 


trunk of the tree, 











quiet as he. 





Said the solemn old Owl, “Whoo! 
Whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” 


Up jumped the Brownies 





and 
away 


they 


flew. 











EDUCATIONAL LEAFLETS ON COMMON BIRDS 


They are issued by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Each leaflet contains a four-page description of 
the habits and economic value of a single species, and is 
illustrated with an accurately colored plate showing the 
male and the female bird, photographs of their nest and 
eggs, etc. There is also—and for teachers this seems a 
valuable feature —a fac-simile outline of the plate, to be 
colored by children from the original —an object-lesson 
which should aid in impressing the bird’s distinguishing 
marks on the mind of the student. 

These leaflets and illustrations are first pubKshed in Bird- 
Lore, the organ of the societies; and all teachers subscribing 
to this magazine will receive, free of charge, two extra copies 
of each leaflet, two colored plates, and six outline draw- 
ings on application to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies at 141 Broadway, New York City. Additional 
copies may be had at cost. The Macmillan Company, 
publishers, New York City, publish Bird-Lore. 


President Roosevelt has set aside five islands off the coast 
of Louisiana as a sea bird preserve, to be known as the 
Breton reservation. The Audubon Society has also rented 
seventeen islands nearby for a similar purpose. A patrol 
will be established in the waters near these islands to keep 
away hunters. In this way many rare, beautiful, and useful 
sea birds will be given a place where they can raise theif 
families unmolested. , 
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According to Season IX 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Work 


A crumb will feed a hungry bird, 

A thought prevent an angry word, 

A seed bring forth full many a flower, 

A drop of rain foretell a shower, 

A little cloud the sun will hide, 

A dwarf may prove a giant’s guide.—Sel. 


Morning Talks 


1 Aninformal talk about the birds that frequent the neigh- 
borhood during the winter months; the scarcity of food; kind- 
ness to the birds. Give the thought that nothing should be 
wasted; so small a thing as a crumb may serve its purpose of 
doing good to a starving bird. 

2 A friendly little talk on the tongue being an “unruly 
member.” Lead the children to feel that it is well to think 
twice before speaking, and that a “soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” (So little opportunity offers to teach the morals of 
the little child’s world that the teacher should avail herself of 
the chance to use any stray lines of verse for this purpose.) 


Tell the anecdote of the cow that, quite by accident, kicked the cow 
that stood behind her in the barnyard; this incident, simple as it seemed, 
was the means of setting the whole barnyard of cattle kicking and plung- 
ing—each cow, in succession, kicking her nearest neighbor in return for 
the kick she had received. 


3 Alittle talk about seeds. An acorn shown as the source 
from which a mighty oak may spring; a grain of corn shown as 
sthe source from which the stalk of corn may start, which, in 
turn, may produce not only one ear (show a specimen), but 
many. Show a morning glory seed; review the life cycle of the 
plant which bore it. Give a little talk upon the dandelion 
plant (once a seed), now bearing many blossoms; each blossom 
will develop into a little receptacle, bearing tufted seeds; each 
seed, wafted by the wind, may become a plant next year. 

4 An informal talk about vapor; cloud formation; clouds, 
heavy with watery vapor, descending nearer to the earth, and 
giving off their superabundance in raindrops. (We feel the 
scattered drops of rain and exclaim, “We are going to have a 
shower.”’) 

5 The sky studied for the changing form of clouds; their 
a the sun’s light, how hidden; wind clouds, storm 
clouds. 

6 A brief reference to some familiar fairy tales. Size not 
always indicative of strength; the small things in the world 
nad be of great use. Tell the fable of the “Lion and the 
Mouse.” 


_ Give a brief talk upon the work of the coral insects; coral reefs and 
islands; the agency of the wind, the sea, etc., in preparing the soil so 
seeds can germinate upon these islands; the dropping of seeds by birds 
flying from distant lands, the carrying of winged seeds by the wind, by 
ocean currents. (A bird’s foot, examined under a microscope, may show 


a tiny bit of earth clinging to it, in which a countless variety of seeds 
may be found.) 


Give a brief description of the little mountain rill (the dwarf) going 
on and on to join other streams till the river (the giant that turns the 
mill wheels) is reached. 


Give a little talk to interest the class in the study of ants and ant hills. 
Read to, or give, the class a little account of the giant hills built by the 


white ants in a country like Africa. (The Kaffirs use these hills when 
Planting their corn.) 


Penmanship Lessons 
Rain and Sun 


Clouds bring the rain, 

The sun brings the shine, 
After the rain, though, 

The weather will be fine. 


The Rainbow 


Up in the heavens, 

The beautiful bow 
Comes as a promise that 
Clear skies shall show. 
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The Seed 


Only a seed so brown, 
Tho’ small and round— 
Our eyes fill with wonder 
When it sprouts from the ground. 
—A. B. B. 


Paraphrase 
The clouds bring rain. 
The sun shines and gives us warmth and light. 
After a rain we have fine weather. 


The rainbow is beautiful It shows in the heavens fter a shower. 
It comes as a promise of clear skies. 
Clear skies mean fair weather. 


A seed is only a little thing; so small, so round. 
We plant it in the brown earth. It sprouts, and we wonder at what 


it brings forth. Roots, stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, or seed, all from one 
small seed! 


Memory Gem 


If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain, 
There’d be no rainbow still. 


—Christina Rossetti 
Memory Gem 


Which builds the nest, 

In the bright spring weather, 
This bird or that bird ? 

They build together.—Sel. 


Suggestive Topics 


1 The return of the birds. The early comers. The rea- 
-on for their return. 


2 Nesting places. Some peculiarities of nest building 
among the various birds. 

3 Materials for nest building. How the work is done. 
(Specimens of deserted nests shown.) The skill and instinct 
shown by various birds; the means employed to hide and 
protect the nest. 

Suggestive Reading 


“An Order for a Picture,” Alice Cary; ‘““Somebody’s Knocking,” 
“The Indigo Bird,” Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow; “‘Wild Geese,” 
Celia Thaxter; ““The Merry Brown Thrush,” Lucy Larcom; “Bob 
White,” George Cooper; ‘Little Birdie,”” Tennyson; ‘The Sandpiper,” 
“The Wounded Curlew,’ Celia Thaxter; “Sir Robin,” Lucy Larcom; 
“The Blackbird,” “Story of a Blackbird,” Alice Cary; “To the Sky 
Lark,” William Wordsworth. 


Bird Songs 


“Robin Redbreast,” “The Bird’s Nest,” Gaynor; “The Pigeon’s 
Flight,” ‘The Captive Wild Bird,” “The Bird Band,” “The Bird’s 
Nest,” Poulsson’s Holiday Songs; “The Bluebird,” Mills’ Nature 
Songs. 

Bird Legends 


“Why the Robin has a Red Breast.” 
“The Red Headed Woodpecker.” 


NotEe.—There are several versions of these legends, or myths, in the 
various third grade reading books, and a number of others, of interest 
to the children may be found in the various collections of “Myths and 
Legends,” to be seen at any of the school supply stores. 


Enunciation Exercise 


Merrily the little leopard frogs trill, “ P-r-r-r; p-r-r-r; spring 
is here; p-r-r-r; p-r-r-r!” 

And the old frozs croak their deep bass, “Tb-b-b; tb-b-b! 
winter is gone! Tb-b-b-b!” 


Note.—This exercise has been found interesting and helpful. The 
children are prone to be careless in the sound of the letterr. This little 
drill will aid them in giving a not overdue roll to this letter; it will aid, 
too, in calling the attention of the children—individually—to the care- 
less way rf is usually given —in the eastern states, at least—when pre- 
ceded by a vowel sound, particularly e. A helpful exercise is to let each 
child think of a word ending in r, and as each word is pronounced, make 
a little effort in bringing out the sound. A corrective exercise like this 
helps the class to be more careful in general enunciation. 


Spelling Exercise 


other cover miller dollar doctor 
mother hover tiller collar sailor 
brother plover scholar . color actor 


A Study in Synonyms 


Over my shaded doorway, 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling 
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And utter their loving words; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!””—Sel. 


Note.—The synonyms or the equivalent expressions were given by a 
class of children ranging in age from six to eight years. 


Children’s Expression 


A shaded doorway: shaded with a porch—vines grew over the porch; 
a shaded doorway: one where there was a piazza; a tree by the doorway 
shaded the house. Have chosen to fashion their dwelling: they thought 
it a good place—a safe place—a pretty place—a cool place—to build a 
nest; it was safe, because there were so many leaves that the nest could 
not be seen; it was cool, because the vine kept the sun off; fo fashion: 
to make—to fix in place; to choose: to take the thing you want—or to do 
the thing you want; and utter their loving words: to talk—to speak—to 
say kind words—to sing—to chirp; errands frequent and fleet: many and 
quick—every few minutes—every five seconds; warbling over and 
over: singing—saying—to sing in a broken voice—not stopping to take a 
very long breath between; “Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet’’: the words 
of a song—the notes sounded like the words— the birds were praising 
each other’s voices—they were talking about the nest—about the vine; 
there may have been sweet flowers there—they liked their home—their 
home was sweet—they meant “Sweet, Sweet Home.” (Great delight 
shown as the words recalled the song they had all heard.) 


NATURE’S MIRACLES 
“T will take an egg from the robin’s nest in the orchard; 
I will take a branch of gooseberries from the old bush in the garden, 
and I will go and preach to the world. 
You shall see I will not meet a single heretic or scorner. 
You shall see how I stump clergymen and confound them. 
— Walt Whitman 














Apple blossoms 


4 suggestion of the way in which these blossoms may be used as a 
simple unit of design—either for a border, or to be repeated at inter- 
vals over a surface. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT 
Down in the grass, the forget-me -not blue 
Breathes its-sweet message, “Be true, be true!” 
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“T Guess She’s on Your Hat” 


ELEANOR CuRTIS 


We are many of us familiar with the story of the teacher 
who found a nest of eggs in the hands of her pupil, and with 
this as a text gave a most pathetic talk on the cruelty of robbin 
the birds of their home and expected offspring. Concluding, 
she asked, “‘And where do you think the poor mother bird 
isnow?” ‘The response, ‘I guess she’s on your hat,” though 
unexpected, was certainly deserved. The boys of to-day are 
improved editions of the boys of twenty years ago in the matter 
of cruelty to animals, I am very sure. Whether it be due to 
nature study, or other refining studies, I do not know; but 
slowly the change has come to the public school boy, until the 
dog with the tin pail tied to his tail, the impaled and struggling 
butterfly, the dissected fly, and the stolen nest are almost never 
seen. But have we, teachers, also become humane through 
intelligence, or are we wearing our bird’s wings, breasts and 
other feathers, consoling ourselves with the argument ( ?) used 
by one teacher, that “‘they are all killed any way, so I mayas 
well use them as anyone else”? Or do we say, “‘O, these are 
made!” Yes, “‘made,’ but of what? Not all the barnyard 
fowl in America could begin to supply the demand for “ made” 
wings and breasts, and the intelligent, reading teacher mus 
know how very cruelly the birds are destroyed that give us 
the beautifully colored breasts of the wild duck, the wings of 
the gull, and of other birds. Yes, she must know that these 
are secured for the trade, trade made possible only by woman's 
vanity, ignorance, or cruelty, at such a cost that the law has 
been invoked to protect the birds, lest they be exterminated. 
And the bird-lovers and nature-lovers are willing that it should 
be based upon that low ground, hoping that this will cause 
woman to think, and with an awakened conscience, att 
accordingly. 

How can teachers stand before their classes and teach the 
pupils by word of mouth, to know and love the birds, and al 
the same time wear birds or parts of birds on their heads? 
There is no hypocrisy so subtle as not to be discovered by the 
child, and there is no inconsistency, if you like that word 
the better, more patent than the precept without practice. 
Neither can she be excused if she omit all bird-teaching. For 
if we fail to awaken and foster the love of all things beautiful, 
and the graces that go hand in hand with delight at the beauty 
and fragrance of the wayside flower, the passing bird or bit of 
landscape, then have the children who have spent a year with 
us, lost that much of their birthright. 

“« Style,” demands feathers. So the teachers wear them, the 
ladies who attend bird-classes and take “ bird-walks” wear 
them, the social settlement worker wears them, the lecturer 
pleading for education in the submerged South wears them, 
and even the speaker who urges the preservation of our wild 
flowers wears them. In any so-called cultured audience, be it 
at church, concert,or club, they may be counted by scores— 
the ladies wearing the beautiful, graceful and _ legitimate 
ostrich feathers, or no feathers, being a hopeless minority. 

But there are signs of dawn, even in this year of feathers. 
Some women have courage enough to insist on something 
different, and thanks to the law, the milliners are no longer 
contemptuous, but cooly tolerant, sometimes condescending 
to explain that “these are imported” or that ‘these are not 
real.” Even the woman who still wears them if old, or buys 
them, sometimes seems to feel a twinge of conscience. Lt 
us hope that the day may soon come ere all the birds of gay 
plumage have been exterminated, when teachers will prove 
that they are neither vain enough to be cruel, nor ignorant 
enough to be careless and inconsistent. 


THIS LITTLE BOY WAS RIGHT 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: “When I am grown a man, 
I’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I’ll wait upon her kindly; she’ll lean upon my arm; 

I’ll lead her very gently, and keep her safe from harm. 


“But, when I think upon it, the time will be so long,” 
Said Peter Paul Augustus, “before I’m tall and strong, 
I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy _ 
3y helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.’ 
— The Brown Memorial Monthly 
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May Baskets 


BERTHA E. BusH 


7 EACHER,” said Charlie-boy, sidling up as close to 
his idol as he could—he had been waiting at the windy 
corner half an hour for her to appear—“ teacher, I’m 
going to hang a pretty May-basket on your door on 
May Day, and then run away lickity-split, and you must see 
if you can atch me.” 

He said it every day for two weeks. But on the day before 
the first of May, it was a very sober little boy that was waiting 
for Miss Gray. 

“Teacher,” he said, winking very hard to keep the tears a 
boy must not shed from running down his ‘chubby cheeks, 
“teacher, | can’t hang you no May-basket. My mamma, 
she can’t help me make one. She’s too busy with the baby.” 

Most of the mothers of our primary pupils are too busy 
with the baby, or with the making of little waists and dresses, 
or the interminable cares of a 
household, to help the little 
ones in their zeal for making 
things. Miss Gray, touched by 
the grieved note in Charlie- 
boy’s voice, came that morning 
to a realizing sense of this, and 
heroically pushed aside her 
carefully laid plans for finger- 
training time. She let the 
drawing pencils stay in their 
box, and sent for a supply of 
bright tissue paper and card- 
board. That night forty little 
children went home overflow- 
ing with happiness, each carry- 
ing with joy and pride, a 
May-basket that he had made 
himself. . 

“Tt was hard work,” sighed 
Miss Gray, as she watched the 
last one depart with a back- 
ward glance. “It was hard 
work, but I am sure it taught 
them more than any drawing 
lessor.” 

It was hard work. Every teacher, I think, will bear Miss 
Gray out in her statement that it would have been far easier 
for her to have made the forty May-baskets herself in quiet 
than to have piloted forty primary children through the diffi- 
culties of making one apiece. But oh, the delight of it to the 
children! As long as they live they will remember those May- 
baskets, the rapturous joy of making them and the joy, only 
a little less rapturous, of hanging them. Truly when the 
angel of judgment awards the prizes to those souls that have 
given the most pleasure on earth, the primary teachers will 
come in for a large share of them. 

These are some of the patterns that Miss Gray used at this 
time and on succeeding May Days. Theyare very simple, for 
the first primary grade could not have made anything diffi- 
cult, but the joy that they gave 
—yes, and the training the l 
making of them gave — was A ' 
invaluable. Number 1 was ' ! 
made of a square of card- X; 
board or stiff paper — some 
of the children took the 
square mats they had just fin- 
ished weaving—doubled over 
to form a cornucopia with 
two adjacent sides sewed to- 
gether. When the sewing 
was done, the proud little 
possessor pasted on a handle 
of tissue paper and as many Fig. 2 
tissue paper bows as he de- 
sired. Do you know how tomakea tissue paper bow? Itis very 
simple, much easier than tying ribbon bows, fora twist does itall. 
_ Take a strip of tissue paper about ten times as long as 
itis wide. Notch the two ends as people notch the ends of 


Fig. 1 
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ribbons. Fold the strip over into thirds. Give a dexterous 
twist in the middle—and the bow is made, as pretty as a ribbon 
bow, while the bright color lasts, and a hundred times cheaper. 
The cornucopia May-baskets were very pretty indeed when 
they were done, and they would hold candy which, to the first 
primary mind is the best thing to be found in May-baskets. 











Fig. 3 


The next May-basket was a square box-shaped one made 
from a square of drawing paper. This was folded in the 
familiar sixteen square fashion along the dotted lines, and 
cut along the heavy lines. (Fig.2.) Then the sides were 
bent up to make the box and the small squares A, B, C, and 
D pasted against the adjoining ones. Now it was ready 
for a handle, and any decorations the small maker chose 
to put upon it. In this case (Fig. 3) the handle was con- 
sidered extra pretty because it was beaded, that is, the long 
strip of tissue paper that formed it was twisted around itself 
at intervals to form the “beads.” 

Number 4 was purely a makeshift, but many thought it the 
prettiest of all. A wide strip of light blue crepe paper 
was hastily caught up and a handle of baby ribbon tied 
about the two ends, mak- 
ing it into a sort of canoe, 
ready to be filled with 
anything. 

They were truly pretty 
things—those childish 
May-baskets— when they 
were finished, for the col- 
ors of the tissue paper are 
lovelier than many less per- 
ishablefabrics. Tobesure, 
it had taken a good deal of 
watchfulness on the part of 
the teacher to prevent the 
joining of colors that “swore 
at each other’’ so much, that 
finally in despair the mani- 
festo had been issued that 
no color should be com- 
bined with anything but 
white; but the dainty scar- 
let and white, blue and 
white, and pink and white 
array did certainly justify 
the effort and nerve force 
that had been expended 
upon them. For they had 
turned life into a delight 
for the first primary pupils, 
and no effort is too great 
that accomplishes that 
effect. 














Six and nine had a falling out; 
I can’t say what it was all about. 
One was angry, and said, “ Oh, fie, 
You know you are worth three less than I.” 
The other cried, co a pout and — 
“ You're i t six turned upside down!” 
_— —H. R. Hudson. 
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Bird Game 


Put a number of pictures of birds with which the children 
are familiar on the blackboard ledge. I have the colored 
pictures published by the Perry Company. 

Use only three or four pictures at first if you have young 
children, but gradually increase the number. 

All the children but one close their eyes while this child 
removes one picture. The child who tells which picture was 
taken may select one the next time. 

The game may be varied in many ways. Have the pictures 
arranged again in their original order. 

Have the pictures called back: “Jack, bring back the robin 
you took.” 

Send May for the bluebird, and see if she will go directly 
to the child who has it. 

The game may be played with other than bird pictures. 
In November, we used Pilgrim pictures, in February, pictures 
of Washington, Lincoln, and Longfellow. 

The children thoroughly enjoy this game, and it certainly 
is instructive. 

5 ad 


Bird Day Hints 


Feather books are profitable occupation work. The chil- 
dren fasten a quill or feather through a slit to the top of each 
page, and write{the description of the bird from which it was 
taken underneath. Its plumage, habits, eggs, song, traits, 
nest and many other interesting facts can be told. 

Birds’ nests are interesting, and can be studied at first hand. 
I know of no other one thing that will make children care so 
much for birds as to show them how God has taught these 
little creatures to make such wonderful homes for themselves. 

Single quills make effective painting lessons and can be 
utilized for a border. 

Be sure to tell the children to keep pans of water out of 
doors for the birds. Many birds are said to die every year 
from thirst. 

s ¢. 
»* 


Spring Flowers 
A Game 


In preparation for this game draw from the children what 
they know about the early spring*flowers—how they grow— 
and the part the sun and rain have‘in the lives of each. Have 
the children name and describe these flowers which are the 
first to appear after the winter’s snow, what kind of leaves do 
the flowers have, are the stems stiff, or do the little heads 
droop and blow about in the wind. 

Select one little child to be the rain, and another who shall 
pick a bouquet of the flowers when they have blossomed. The 
other children may now choose a flower which they would like 
to represent. They place themselves in a sitting posture on 
the floor, and wait for the sun and the April showers. Now 
enters the child whom we shall call the rain. She passes to 
each of the little flowers in turn, and taps lightly with her 
fingers upon the little bowed heads. The warm sun is now 
needed, and this part the teacher herself can play to good 
advantage. 

The sun gives a bright warm smile into the little faces and 
at last the seeds begin to grow. The children rise slowly from 
the floor, but with eyes closed and hands kept close to the 
sides. These are the little buds. 

The sun is again needed. She gives a faint touch to the 
closed eyes, the eyes open, the child smiles, and brings its 
open palms to the head for leaves. 

Nature has now done her work, and we are ready for the 
little girl and her basket. She picks out the children whom 






she thinks make the best flowers, and leads them back to their 
seats. ‘These are her bouquet. 
_§The sun need not shine upon each flower in turn, but may 
smile more brightly and steadily upon a few, so that these 
may open first. These are the flowers in the bright sunny 
places. Those which grow in the shady wood must open 
more slowly. 

The snowdrops and spring beauties should open before 
the later flowers. 

B. FE. L. 
Sad 


Multiplication 


We try to get rapid addition, why not rapid multiplication? 
Why not begin as soon as possible to make multiplying as 
purely a mental process as possible? To illustrate: In the 
example, 54683 X 7,do not have the process lumbered with 
words in this way: 

Seven times three are twenty-one; seven times eight are 
fifty-six and two are fifty-eight, etc. Instead, train the eye 
and mind to jump from result{to result without words, in this 
way: 21; 56, 58; 42, 47; 28, 32; 35, 38. It is much less weari- 
some, more rapid, more likely to be correct. 

RoutH ELLiort 
»* 


Celebrating Pupils’ Birthdays 


Do you celebrate your pupils’ birthdays? If not, do so. 
First, by marking their birthdays on the monthly calendar. 
Every morning have one come to the calendar, point out his 
birthday, and state the day and month on which it occurs. 

Then, when the day arrives, have a party for him. Allow 
him all the special privileges of the day, and don’t forget the 
games and birthday cake. Recipe—buy a large size tin, such 
as is used for a round loafcake; ask your painter friend topaint 
it several coats of white on the outside. Then invert it, punch 
six or seven holes in the top for small candles, and light as 
many as are required. Sometimes have a surprise in the way 
of a few candies under the cake. Keep cake lighted during 
the game. 

N. R. 
»* 


For Memorial Day last year I had my first year children 
paint a small landscape with sky and grass only. Taking 
a picture of our Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument I traced 
the outline and hectographed copies enough for the school. 
The children cut these out and pasted them on the land- 
scapes which were then mounted on white drawing paper. 
These were dainty souvenirs and emphasized our talks about 
soldiers and sailors, why we had a monument for them, and 
why we observed Memorial Day. ‘ 


TEACHER 
* 


Bring Them Close 


Have you ever felt when talking to your baby classes, oF 
telling them stories, that you would like to bring them, every 
one, right close to you? Then doit. Ask them all to come 
forward; then at your signal, have them cross feet, and sit 
right on the floor. You must also be seated, at one side of the 
group, in a small chair or ona stool. Try this plan, teachers, 
and I am sure your efforts in story telling, or nature work, will 
repay you as never,before. 

The plan works,so nicely, too, in picture study. One pic 
ture can be seen by all at the same time, and there will be no 
lack of response either in words or looks. Caution—keep om 
good terms with the one who does your sweeping, and look out 
for draughts on cold days. 


R. M. 
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A NATIONAL SONG BIRD—THE MEADOW-LARK 
(From Bird Lore) 


Such a bird should, primarily, it seems to us, possess a 
song which, because of its musical quality or association 
with the singer’s haunts or seasons, endears it to every na- 
ture lover; it should be a bird of wide distribution during 
the nesting season, in order that it may be generally known 
notlonly as a song bird but as a home bird; it should be an 
abundant, or, at least, a common bird; it should be typi- 
cally American, and, as Mr. Widmann says, it should pos- 
sess sufficient distinction of form and marking to be readily 
recognized in a figure. 

Among other species whose claims to the honorable posi- 
tion of national bird have been urged by writers to Bird- 
Lore are the Dove, the Song Sparrow, and the Robin. 

The Dove conforms to most of the requirements set forth 
above; indeed, it is perhaps our most generally distributed 
breeding bird, but its song is too mournful, it does not ex- 
press that joyousness which we expect to hear from nature’s 
minstrels. 

For a large part of our country there can be no doubt that 
the Robin more nearly fills the place of national bird than 
any other, but we have to remember that in the west the 
Robin is not the familiar, dooryard bird we in the east are 
accustomed to find it, while throughout the southern tier of 
states it is only a winter visitant, usually songless, and known 
chiefly as basis for potpies. 

The Song Sparrow, dear as he is to every bird-lover, too 
closely resembles some other birds in form and markings to 
make an acceptable subject for illustration in this connec- 
tion, and, as we look through the list of North American 
birds, species after species is rejected for one or more reasons, 
until there is left, apparently, but one bird which fills all the 
conditions we have imposed, and that bird is — the Meadow- 
lark. 





The meadow-lark 


Including under this name all the forms of this species, we 
have a breeding range reaching from northern South America 
to Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and? throughout 
this vast area the bird is generally distributed and ‘sufficiently 
abundant to be well known. As a songster the Meadow-lark 
needs no praise; his Americanism is so far beyond dispute 
that he cannot claim even family relationship outside%of, this 
hemisphere; while in form and coloration he is ‘equally 
distinguished. Hail, then, to the Meadow-lark! He has 
our vote. 


MY AGE 
(For a little girl five years old.) 


“T’m one and one, and one and two, 
That is my age all told; 
And if I live as long.again, 
I shall be twice as old.” 
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THE THROSTLE 


(This has appeared before in this paper, but no spring is complete 
without it and ined hildren should know it “ by heart.”—Tue Eprror) 


“Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 
“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly?” 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden.—Lord Tennyson 


ALL FOR A BIRD 


The driver ot a rickety express wagon was the first one to 
see it. It fluttered out from under his horse’s hoofs and 
tumbled over itself in the gutter. “It” was a fledgling spar- 
row which had attempted flight off the roof of a two-story 
frame building. 

The driver stopped pushing on his lines and his horse 
immediately ceased its attempt at motion. The fledgling 
made several vain efforts to get itself out of a puddle in the 
gutter. The driver looked to the top of the roof and there 
was the mother sparrow, anxiously twisting her head from 
side to side, looking with agony and alarm at the plight 
into which her offspring had fallen. 

Then a beer wagon drove along and the driver, large and 
husky, as is the rule for beer wagon drivers, saw the fledgling 
and the mother on the roof. He stopped. Both drivers got 
down from their seats and the little bird made one gigantic 
effort, succeeding in getting under the sidewalk. 


—News paper 


My Little Fiddle 
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dance with glee, Fiddle, did-dle, dee- dee, Fid-dle, diddle, dee. 
cheer - i - ly, Fiddie, diddle, dee- dee, Fid-dle, diddle, dee, 
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Suggestions - 

1 Select a few children to stand before the class; these are to act 
as fiddlers, while the class hums softly through the melody. 

2 Have the first stanza sung by the class; at the refrain, “ Fiddle, 
diddle,” etc., each child makes the motion of sweeping the bow across 
the fiddle — keeping in strict time with the rhythm. 

3 The fiddlers play in pantomime, the class hums through the 
melody; all join in singing the second stanza; at the refrain all make 
the sweeping movement of the bow across the fiddle. 

4 As the class becomes familiar with the song and o— into the 
spirit of it, the suggestion “dance with ’ and “s around” 
may be made by appropriate movements flict ht and gut in charac- 
ter.) 
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|OUGSIDE he FOUR WALLS] 





AGNEs VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


“In yonder valley lies 
Among the murmurous trees, the Inn called Rest; 
Where all the pillows are with poppies strewn, 
Where toil-worn feet are shod with silken shoon 
And bed of down awaits each weary guest.” 


OT one of us, however poor, but can have the pleas- 
N ure of being hostess at some time or other. The 
trouble is that,we do not appreciate the possibilities 
of doing it on a small scale. To serve just the simple 
cup off tea in one’s room tofthe tired shopper or business 
woman‘may.go more directly to her heart than some other 
friend’s elaborate dinner. If we could only realize that to 
do things without fuss and feathers we must get away from 
the elaborate idea of entertaining and back to the true old- 
fashioned meaning of the word hospitality. But with it must 
go the welcoming heart, or it becomes perfectly useless and 
meaningless. 
“Then here’s to the ‘average’ people, 
The makers of home and its rest! 
To them the world turns for a blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best. 


Birds build if they will in the steeple 
But safer the eaves for a nest.” 


»* 


The Guest Room! I hope you haven’t one. That is, one 
of the good old-fashioned kind. A good rule for a hostess is 
to spend one week summer and winter in her own guest room. 
Only in this way can she know its needs and its horrors. 
Don’t let it be like the old “‘spare room.” Spare it was indeed 
of everything that was comfortable. The guest room that 
hasn’t the home touch is not fulfilling its mission. What 
other essentials are needed? It seems absurd to speak of such 
small things, but if you ever felt the glow of rapture creep over 
you at sight of the dainty little sewing basket in your room 
when you arrived, the writing paper, pen and ink, and the 
little Chinese doll suspended beside your mirror, whose long 
ribbon skirts were filled with different kinds of pins, you will 
never know the true joy of being entertained by one who knows 
the wants of the “eternally feminine” soul. Of course you 
might and perhaps should bring all these things with you, but 
whoever goes thus laden for a week end visit ? 


»* 


Books for the:Guest:Room. Nothing weighty. Your friend 
has come to rest. Perhaps she doesn’t care to read, but 
who can resist the temptation of a good novel and a big, 
comfortable chair to curl up in for an hour or so? Several 
good stories have come out during the past year, besides the 
many with a continued negative note orending. Booth Tark- 
ington’s ‘“‘The Conquest of Canaan” is very readable. ‘The 
House of a Thousand Candles,” by Meredith Nicholson is 
a fascinating detective story of a hidden fortune and a most 
peculiar will. ‘‘The Divine Fire,” by May ,Sinclair, while 
rather long, is considered one of the few novelsof the year 
worthy of a place in modern fiction. “The Wood Fire in 
No. 3” by F. Hopkinson Smith is a charming series of stories 
having for a background a cheerful open fire and a jolly set 
of companions whose friendship binds the sketches together. 

The little poem, 

“Sleep sweetly in this quiet room, 

O thou whoe’er thou art,” 
which we all know so well has had a still more beautiful suc- 
cessor in one called ‘A Welcome” by Louise C. Duckwitz. 
It is one of the most charming of greetings to the tired trav- 
eler, and printed as it is on the wood finished card, with water 
color decoration in brown, it makes a welcome indeed to eye 
and heart. Only for its being copyrighted it would be given 
here entire. 


Do you know how effective a decoration arbor vite is for a 
fireplace? Asa usual thing the fireplace in summer has any 
thing but a gay and festive appearance, but packed with short 
branches of arbor vite it is redeemed from its ugliness. Fort- 
unately arbor vite does not drop its needles so that it is good 
for an indefinite length of time. 

Another pretty little touch in honor of the coming guest for 
those of us who cannot afford flowers is the use of sprays of 
green. A charming effect may be given to a room with vases 
or jars filled with the long sprays of the honeysuckle vine, Vir 
ginia creeper, or the fine sprays of any of the numerous bushes 
of field, forest, or garden. Nothing is more restful than a 
guest-room or sitting-room treated in this way. 


* 

Don’t forget to include a time-table when you are writing 
to the friend who is to make you a short visit. You have no 
idea what a boon it is. We may think “the clatter of our 
burgh the murmur of the world,” but people cannot be ex- 
pected to know when the trains leave for Paradise Corners, 
and in addition the time-tables change so that it takes seven- 
leagued boots to keep up with them. 

ad 

The new candle device has made the use of them upon the 
dinner table an unadulterated joy, instead of an agonizing 
uncertainty. There is nothing so pleasurable as the soft 
shaded glow, notwithstanding the objection made by one exas- 
perated man that “‘it made it absolutely impossible to see the 
food.” Heretofore, however, theabject limp curl which some- 
times overcame the uprightness of the candle, the painful 
drippings of the wax on the table cloth, and the terrorizing 
moment when the candle shade caught fire, have made the use 
of candles anything but unmixed pleasure. 

The new patent consists of a white hollow receptacle, the 
“living image” of a wax candle, with the shade-holder at one 
end. Into this receptacle you slip your candle, which is en- 
tirely concealed with the exception of the wick. As it burnsa 
spring inside continually forces the candle up to the top. The 
device costs thirty-five cents, which seems quite a little sum at 
first. But when you realize that the ordinary kitchen tallow 
candle is what you use in it, and that every inch of the candle 
is consumed with no dripping, leaving not even a “nubbin,” 
the economy is evident to say nothing of the let-up on the ner- 
vous system. The little ising-glass protector which is slipped 
on the candle holder before putting on the paper shade reduces 
to a minimum the possibility of its catching fire. 


»* 


Place cards are so easily prepared and add so much to the 
pleasure of a dinner table that we can ill afford to do without 
them. Whatever decoration is placed upun them should be 
arranged at one side in the upper left hand corner, to allow 
room for the name of the person at whose place it is to be laid. 

One very dainty set of dinner cards was made by a lady who 
spent her summers by the sea. She floated delicate seaweeds 
across one corner of the card, arranging them with a needle and 
then drying the card between blotting paper, the mucilaginous 
character of the seaweed making it stick to the card. 

Another indefatigable four-leaf clover hunter found over 
fifty during the summer in an area no larger than an acre. 
These she pressed, mounted in one corner of a card, and letter- 
tered beside it the verse: 


“One is for hope, one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another one in for luck, 
If you search you will find where they grow.” 
In the winter she gave a Good Luck -Lunch to a friend who 
was going away, and these were the place cards, which every 
guest treasured as a souvenir. 
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The remainder she made up into sets of twelve for Christmas 
gifts to friends who entertained frequently. 

Mr. Romeyn B. Hough of Lowville, N. Y., whose wood 
sections are well known, has sets of cards made of the thinnest 
of sections of wood, no thicker than a light pasteboard, which 
make unique dinner cards, and can be easily written upon 
with ink. 

For a class reunion or a college affair, a pretty device is to 
use the leaves of the ordinary English ivy. On this anything 
you wish can be lettered by simply using a water color brush, 
and the ordinary water-color gold. The gold adheres to the 
surface and shows in brilliant contrast to the dark rich green 
of the ivy leaf. 


»* 


Acknowledging hospitality. 


Fortunately the visiting card 





The Lady’s Aid Society 
A Bird Story 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


C HRISTINE saw it all. She had to see it all and to 
know she could not get there in time to save His Lord- 
ship—that all she would find would be a piteous little 

sprinkle of feathers on the grass, though she ran and 
ran. ‘The awfulness of the tragedy was in her face and sob- 
bing out through her breathless little voice when she told 
Barney. 

“‘He’s dead—His Lordship is dead!’’ she sobbed. “I saw 
the gray and white cat do it—he sprang an awful spring and 
caught that little darling bird! Oh, Barney, now The Chil- 
dren haven’t any father!” 

“Where is that cat?”? was what Barney said in a thundery, 
terrible voice. But it was no-use being thundery and terrible, 
they both knew. The gray and white cat was only one of 
seven cats—black and white cats and yellow cats and Maltese 
cats. The Person Next Door owned them all. What good 
would it do to punish a gray and white one when there would 
be five—six—others to come crouching, cree-eeping, through 
the grass after Her Ladyship and the little children ? 

The nest was in the big maple close to Christine’s and 
Barney’s windows. They had watched His Lordship and 
Her Ladyship—little soft brown things—build it, straw by 
straw. And then they had watched Her Ladyship sit on the 
eggs and His Lordship bring her dinners and suppers and sit 
close by and sing to her. Then The Children—little ugly 
naked babies—had come, and the patient struggle begun to 
keep their great mouths filled. Now—oh, now, Her poor 
little brown Ladyship must do it all alone! 

“We'll—we’ll partition The Person Next Door!” Barney 
suddenly exclaimed, inspired unexpectedly. ‘‘We’ll ask her 
please to keep her cats shut up till The Children have time to 
grow up. If she knew just how it was—Christie, you get a 
sheet o’ paper quick. I’ll sharpen a pencil.” 

It was rather hard work partitioning the Person Next Door; 
it took longer than they had expected. The words they felt 
obliged to use were pretty long ones, and required time to be 
spelled. They were even a little doubtful about the correct- 
ness of some of them. 

“We must make it sound good and polite, of course,” 
Barney said, “but I’d rather say my mind right out, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I would!” cried Christine, spiritedly, “‘I’d rather say 
‘Please drownd every one o’ those murderer cats that eat our 
dear little birds up dead!’ ” 

_ But of course they must be polite to The Person Next Door. 
She was a woman-Person, so Barney must be polite, and she 
was an old Person, so they must both be polite. They might 
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solves many a problem of this kind. Where an answer is 
requested it is usually indicated. Invitations to a dinner, 
wedding breakfast, luncheon should be accepted or declined 
before the date, but Afternoon Teas and At Homes are an- 
swered by appearing at the function or sending one’s visiting 
card in an envelope of the same size to arrive at the time of 
the affair, if one cannot attend. The same is true of a wedding, 
though in this case it is always customary to acknowledge the 
courtesy by sending a card to the bride’s parents, or to the ones 
extending the invitation. Announcement cardsshould receive 
the same acknowledgement. 

Those whom sorrow has visited feel the silent hand of friend- 
ship extended when we send just the card with the word “Sym- 
pathy” upon it. 

“Whose tone and touch perchance may thrill 
Sad hearts with sweet surprise.” 
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even have liked her and got acquainted with her if it had not 
been for her seven cats with cruel appetites for little soft brown 
birds. 


The petition, finished, read: 


“Dear Maddam, will you please to shut up your cats untill the chil- 
dren grow up and very much oblige we the undersined. The gray and 
white one has killed his Lordship dead and it hurt him a grate deal. Its 
going to be pretty hard work for Her ladyship you see. With a graet 
deal of love yours respectedly 

CHRISTINE | 


{ ” 
BARNEY j Brown. 


‘That sounds polite,” Christine murmured, approvingly, 
after Barney had read it aloud a number of times; “ specially 
the part where we love her—do we, Barney?” 

‘‘She’s our neighbor, and we must,”’ Barney replied firmly. 
“But,” he added, “the Bible don’t say we’ve got to love her 
cats.” 

What the little petition might have accomplished will never 
be known, for The Person Next Door probably never saw it. 
The wind must have blown it off from her doorstep, where the 
petitioners left it. At any rate the cats continued to come 
crouching, cree-eeping through the grass. So, as a last resort, 
the Lady’s Aid Society was formed. There were two mem- 
bers, who promised to protect Her Ladyship and The Children. 

‘With our lives,” the boy member said solemnly. 

“With our lives,” echoed the girl member. 

‘‘We’ll take turns watching for cats, you see—and while I’m 
turning you can go get some angle-worms, and I’ll do it while 
you’re having your turn. We'll leave ’em where Her Lady- 
ship will be sure to find ’em first thing, and it will save her a lot 
o’ work.” . 

“Why, yes!” delighted Christine agreed. ‘“‘Then we'll be 
helping bring The Children up! Only—only—well, never 
mind if angle worms do wiggle dreadfully. I’ll keep remem- 
bering what darling little birds they are, and how their father’s 
dead, and their poor mother a widow.” 

Perhaps it was well that The Children were already half 
grown, and the day of their flight not so very farahead. For 
watching, even by turns, is not easy in the summer time when 
woods and river and orchards call boy members and girl mem- 
bers temptingly. It is not easy to keep always near one big 
maple tree—to play near it and read near it, and be always 
ready to jump when the grass rustles as if a cat might be cree- 
eeping through it. Nor is it easy to dig wiggly angle worms 
out in thesun. But the Lady’s Aid‘Society never complained. 

The little soft brown mother soon found a supply of worms 
for The Children and wassaved manyaweary,hunt. Whether 
she missed His Lordship or not, Barney and|Christine could 
never be sure, but they imagined’that she flew back and forth 
to and from the nest more slowly than before, andjlistened 
wistfully for her little brown husband’s cheery song. 

‘Poor little Ladyship! I hope she knows we love her, and 
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are trying to help her,” Christine said. ‘Oh, Barney, I’m 
so glad we b’long to the Society, for the yellow cat has just 
been here a-creeping. S’posing I hadn’t been watching!”’ 

“ll watch now,” Barney returned promptly, “and you 
needn’t dig any more worms, Christie; there’s a plenty ready. 
You go down tothe river. It must be splendid down there.” 

“No, I’m not going till you can. But we’ll go the minute 
The Children are grown up, won’t we, though? And wade, 
Barney—and throw stones! It seems a pretty long time since 
we waded and threw stones.” 

Fortunately The Person Next Door gathered in her cats 
usually at nightfall, so The Children and the girl member of 
the Lady’s Aid Society went to bed with a measure of security, 
But the boy member was suspicious. Seven cats were so 
many to gather in; one or even two might easily be left out to 
come cree-eeping. And then— ‘The boy member secretly 
rigged a “burglar alarm” of strings and tin cans that would, 
he fondly hoped, warn him of the near approach of the enemy. 
But his dreams even then were of burglars and terrible creep- 
ing foes with green eyes, and piteous little feathers on the grass. 
The clatter of tin cans—it was the burglar alarm!—woke 
Barney once with a start of horror. He tumbled out of bed, 
and ran to the window. 

“I’m coming—scat, scat, you miserable thing!—I’m coming, 
Your Ladyship, don’t be scared!” he called excitedly. And 
then he discovered things—that it was broad daylight and the 
breakfast bell was ringing! The burglar alarm was the 
breakfast bell! 

Steadily then The Children grew up, tenderly protected 
by the faithful little Lady’s Aid Society. And one day Her 
Ladyship gave them a flying lesson. In her own language 
she talked to them: 

“‘Dearies, you’re big enough to fly now. You're too big 
to crowd each other any longer in this little house,’ she chirped 
cheerily. ‘‘ Besides, those kind little mortal ones must be all 
worn out taking care of us and keeping off the Beasts. Chir- 
r-rtr-p, listen to me. I want you to show them how smart 
you are—don’t any of you dare to be afraid! Come—you 
first, Chippie — watch me.” 

One at a time the soft brown little things— they were soft 
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and brown now—fluttered over the edge of the nest to the 
ground. Oh, how the Lady’s Aid Society watched and pro- 
tected the — it was such a dangerous moment for The Chil- 
dren! It wasthe girl member’s turn, but she called the boy. 
member to come, too, in her anxiety and excitement. 

“Quick, Barney—hurry! ‘They’re learning to fly! 
of ’em are all flew!” 

When the last little brown bird had fluttered to the ground 
a beautiful thing seemed to happen. Barney and Christine 
were sure that it did. Her Ladyship marshalled The Children 
into a ragged little line and told them to give three cheers for 
the kind little mortal ones— 

“Honest, Barney, they’re cheering us! 
laughed the girl mortal. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what—honest!” the boy one laughed. 

It was —it seemed to be—a little chirpy cheer. And a 
lady-like way I think it was to thank the Lady’s Aid Society; 
don’t you? 


Two 


You listen!” softly 


FUNNY FIGURES 


A professor who dreams in figures has evolved the follow- 
ing curious specimen of figure gymnastics: 

1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

12 times g plus 3 equals 111. 

123 times g plus 4 equals 1111. 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

123456 times g plus 7 equals 1111111. 

1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111. 

12345078 times g plus g equals 111111111. 

1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9. 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98. 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 

12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 9876s. 

123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 

1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 

12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432. 

123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321. 
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IimMA L. GARTLAND, New Bedford, Mass. 
Morning Program 


Devotional Exercises 


5 minutes 
General language 10 ¥ 
Music 15 = 
Reading — C 15 ’ 
Reading — B 15 - 
General instruction 10 “ 
Arithmetic — A 10 ‘ 
Arithmetic — B 10 ” 
Arithmetic — C 10 ¥ 
Recess 20 " 
Spelling 20 
Reading — A 15 4 
Writing 15 ™ 
Gymnastics 5 xg 
Nature 15 1 

Afternoon Program 
Drawing 15 minutes 
Language — A IO y 
Language — B 10 2 
Language — C 10 n* 
Recess 15 4 
Physiology 10 * 
Arithmetic — B 10 ™ 
Reading — A 10 
Reading — B 10 . 
Gymnastics 5 © 
Literature 15 2 
Friday Afternoon Program 

General arithmetic Io minutes 
Gymnastics 5 a 
Language — A 10 is 
Language — B 10 ™ 
Language — C 10 a 
Recess 15 #5 
Physiology 10 . 
Reading — A oe «+ 
Reading — B 10 . 
Games 15 3 
Literature ; 15 ? 


Explanation of program 

The above program is a practical working program for that 
most diffcult of all school grades — the first grade primary. 
It has been successfully used in a school where there is a large 
percentage of foreign children, some of whom speak no Eng- 
lish. It is arranged for a class of fifty pupils, divided into 
three groups. A class is composed of the most mature chil- 
dren, those whose perception and memory are most fully 
developed. Such children need least individual attention, 
and the A class may be the largest of the three classes. 

B class comprises the children who, while able to cover the 
required amount of work for promotion, must receive the 
greatest amount of individual attention. These are the slow 
— those with whom the teacher must work more care- 

ully. 

C class comprises those who must learn the language and 
those whose progress is retarded by their immaturity. While 
these children require careful individual teaching they cannot 
be forced or hurried. They learn much from listening to the 
other children. 

For devotional exercises I try to give the children something 
worth while. There are many portions of Scripture suit- 
able for readings if teachers would but exercise a little care in 
selection. The Creation divided into several readings, the 
Ten Commandments treated in the same way, Psalms 23, 117, 
121, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew 6:25-34, 
Matthew 7:7-11, Matthew 10:29-31, give-|sufficient variety 
and can be readily supplemented ifjdesired. The placing of 
a suitable illustration before the class at the beginning of the 
reading will secure interest and attention. Slips placed in 
the Bible facilitates the matter once for all time. 

General language covers many subjects which need atten- 
tion at the day’s beginning. At this time seat work for the 
session can be explained, papers distributed to be kept fin 
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desks till required, and children supplied with everything 
necessary fora morning’s work. ;This also is the period when 
teacher and child come closest together through the child’s 
interests. The talkabout the new toy,a promised tr: at or trip, 
even anew garment opens up a world of sympathy between 
pupil and instructor. 

Music needs no comment. B class reading immediately 
after C class gives opportunity for review of C class board 
work, a great help to the slow children. General instruction 
following B class reading gives opportunity for prolonging 
that recitation when necessary. Fifteen minutes is long 
enough to hold the attcution of the children, except on those 
occasions when-somc partic’:|ar point needs emphasis. Gen- 
eral instruction ordinarily embraces teaching of seat work 
(which needs to be carefully taught) and history teaching. It 
can be used for teaching the many things for which no pro- 
vision is made in regular programs. 

The three arithmetic lessons following each other gives B 
a chance to “pick up” a bit from involuntary listening to A, 
and C from A and B. “Picking up” is often a vast help to 
slow children — and bright ones also. The remainder of the 
morning program needs little comment. Always leave B 
class board reading for A class review when possible. 

In this division of work no class is kept at seat work for a 
tiresome period, and the general work is so arranged as to 
make good seat work changes. Seat work should not be 
changed too frequently. The work should be of such char- 
acter that children must exercise care in doing it, and they 
should be given time to do it well. 

In my own room each child has in his desk three kinds of 
work, a set of “Ideal” letter cards, one of ‘‘Ideal” number 
cards, and a good supply of colored pegs. The alphabet cards 
are kept in boxes, the other work in wooden butter trays. The 
box has the pupil’s name written upon it. This obviates the 
necessity of name cards. The box is kept at one side of the 
desk, both trays upon it. Should the child’s seat be changed, 
the work goes with him. In cases of contagion the child’s 
work is burned, thus lessening the danger to the class. 

The letters are used for word building, alphabet making, 
etc., directly after music. During the arithmetic lessons the 
figures, are used for matching or in sequence. After recess 
the pegs are used in any manner directed. By this arrange- 
ment there is no passing of seat work during the morning ses- 
sion. The work done can be varied enough to keep the ma- 
terial always novel and desirable. Seat work for the afternoon 
session need be passed but twice, before school and at recess. 
When it is desirable to change more frequently, it is a good 
plan to pass different work to alternate rows, allowing the 
children to change seats by rows instead of changing work. 
This takes less time and is pleasing and restful’to the children. 

In schools where writing and spelling are not taught during 
the first half year sense training may be substituted, and pro- 
vision made for more gymnastic periods. 

Work to be done with paper and pencil — the copying of 
spelling words, etc. — can be given in any busy work period, 
the children to put away papers and take other material when 
the papers are completed. Keeping some seat work material 
in the desks gives the pupils no excuse for idle moments. 

The afternoon program needs little explanation. B class 
language is helped by involuntary listening to A class, and C 
by listening to B. In ungraded country schools children learn 
much by listening to recitations of older and more advanced 
pupils. This is true of classes in city graded schools, but 
teachers rarely consider the fact 

Please, please, teachers, do not expect to teach the children 
all they are to know of your grade work. Let them absorb as 
much of it as possible. 


If I Knew You 


If I knew you, and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine, 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 

And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you. knew me. 

—Nixon Waterman 
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EpNA RussSELL THAYER, Worcester, Mass. 


HE redstart suggested it. For five summers he had 
made himself at home among the trees near the school- 
house, and each spring the children had wondered if 
he would come again. 

There was no especial attraction that we could see, but the 


redstart never failed us between the fifth and the ninth of May. 
It came to be a day of rejoicing throughout the school when 
the news spread from lip to lip, “‘Our redstart has come back!” 


He was such a cheery neighbor, flashing in and out of the 
trees, like a ‘‘ wind-blown firebrand, half glowing, half charred,” 


and calling to us all,day'with ‘his “ching, ching, chee; ser-wee, 


wee, swee-e-e” that he became an object lesson in industry 
and contentment to the entire school. 


™- One day, a child who had a canary at home, wondered 


where the redstart found water to drink, and where he bathed. 
A pertinent query! Where, indeed ? 

t*Che only water for some distance was a dark, ill-smelling, 
sluggish stream, which no dainty bit of a bird like our red- 
start would wish to frequent, but as most of the birds of the 
neighborhood were found near the shores of that stream, it 
must be. 
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A Bird Fountain in a School-yard 


interest until the following spring. This was our nucleus 
for the fountain, and within a week, by the aid of parents and 
friends, and with money received from candy sales held }y 
the children, we had fifty dollars. 

We decided that the fountain must not be in the front of the 
school-house, for the birds would not like such publicity, so 
we chose a site in the rear near a little grove of young trees. 
That boys and girls might share the fountain equally, we 
took down a high fence which formed the dividing line he- 
tween the play-yards, and as the boundary, planned the 
fountain. 

Volunteers among the boys did the digging necessary for 
the laying of the pipe, and for the stone foundation. It was 
not considered necessary tolay the pipe more than a few inches 
below the surface of the ground, as the birds would be gone, 
and the water shut off before the approach of frost. 

The city plumber, at our expense, laid the pipe, a distance 
of twenty-five feet from the school-house, and arranged the 
water flow and shut-off by valves inside the building. ‘The 
pipe from which the water would drip was about five feet high. 

The stones, rough, gray slabs of field stone, were given us 
by the authorities of Clark University, because of,their interest 
in the children’s work. 

We did not intend to have a fountain of clear-cut, polished 
stone, but one which would seem to be a part of nature itself. 
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“ To the children, the fountain 


The children thought it over, and finally a boy with face 
aglow, came and said, ‘‘Why, couldn’t we have a fountain 
in our school-yard? Dr. Hodge* has one in his yard?” 

What a suggestion! Think of the surprise we might give 
Sir Redstart if he should come next spring for the sixth time. 

Through the winter, the idea gained favor with all, and 
early injMarch, we began to discuss ways and means. We 
consulted Dr. Hodge, secured the approval of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the consent of the commissioner of 
public buildings, and then went to work to raise the necessary 
money. 

The summer before, we had collected money from the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood to buy petroleum with which to spray 
the waters of a swamp, near by, and thus decrease by a few 
millions, at least, the annual production of mosquitoes. So 
willing had all been to help, that after a month’s crusade by 
the children, and the successful completion of the work, the 
school had twelve dollars still in its treasury. We sent a 
hectographed slip to the principal contributors, telling of the 
surplus money, and asking if anyone objected to its being 
used for the improvement of the school-yard. 

There was no objection, and the twelve dollars was put on 
* “Nature Study and Life,” by Clifton F. Hodge, Ph. D. 


was a constant source of delight” 





When the mason began his work, he was allowed to put in 
the foundation as he thought best, but after that, he placed 
every stone under the direction of those whose minds held a 
completed picture of the fountain. The mason frankly told 
us that he thought he should not care to carve his name on 
the fountain as its builder, but he followed our suggestions 
exactly, and after a day’s w ork, the structure was finished. 

It was hard to curb the impatience of the children long 
enough for the cement to harden, so eager were they to have 
the water turned on, for birds were all about, and the possible 
chance of seeing the first one approach the fountain led all t 
be on the alert. 

There were three basins, the upper, which received the 
water, being the smallest and shallowest, and intended for the 
smaller birds; the middle basin being larger and deeper for 
larger birds. 

The slant from the edge in each was very gradual, and a 
layer of fine white sand made a pleasant resting-place for 
the bird’s feet. 

Just above the surface of the ground, a miniature pool was 
made, in which the children placed toads’ and frogs’ eggs, 
with one or two small turtles. They also planted in it water 
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arum, pitcher plant, arrowhead, blueflag, and marsh mari- 
golds. 

On all sides of the fountain were numerous pockets, crev- 
ices, and projections of stone, and the children filled these 
with loam or leaf-mould, and set out plants which they brought 
from the fields and woods. There were violets, blue, yellow, 
and white, trilliums, bluets, hepaticas, bellwort, ladies’ tresses, 
clovers, and tiny ferns. 

Around the base of the fountain, we planted columbine, 
adders’ tongue, clitoria, lady’s slipper, Solomon’s seal, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, jewel-weed, and several varieties of fern—rock, 
maiden hair, lady, crested shield New York, rattlesnake, and 
cinnamon. 

A hackberry tree, and two bushes each of weeping mulberry, 
barberry, and elderberry, when old enough to bear, will fur- 
nish the birds a luncheon when they come to drink and bathe. 

When completed, the fountain was a thing of beauty. Peo- 
ple came from all parts of the city, and from other places, to 
see it, going away, many of them, with the resolve to build a 
fountain themselves. Theentirecost, pipe, cement, and work, 
was twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, a meagre outlay com- 
pared with the results. 

With the remainder of the money we had raised, we bought 
shrubs and perennial plants to still further add to the attrac- 
tiveness of our school-yard. 

lo the children, the fountain was a constant source of 
delight, as they watched the birds come and go, but their cup 
of joy ran over, when on the very morning after the fountain 
was declared complete, May 5, the redstart came—/for the 
sixth time, 

We considered it a day of such importance, that we took the 
first picture of the fountain, with Sir Redstart merrily calling 
from the trees as if full of appreciation of our efforts in his 
behalf. — 

A week later, we had a formal dedication of the fountain, 
to which the parents of the children and friends of the school 
were invited. Dr. C. F. Hodge, the head of the Biological 
Department of Clark University, who is ever the children’s 
friend, made the principal address, in which he told the chil- 
dren that their bird-fountain was the first of its kind to be 
erected in any school-yard in the world, but would certainly 
not be the last. 

Other speakers were the superintendent of schools, a mem- 
ber of the school committee, and Mr. Toshi Y. Kuma of Japan, 
who said that he should tell of the fountain upon his return to 
his own land, as that was the kind of nature work which would 
appeal to his people. 

The children sang several bird-songs, in one imitating the 
flying of birds. While they were singing a song to the blue- 
bird, one flew to a branch not ten feet above some of the chil- 
dren’s heads, much to their delight. 

We wish that we might know accurately how many birds 
enjoyed the fountain last summer, but that was not possible. 
Before school closed in June, the list included the bronze 
grackle, red-winged blackbird, bluebird; robin, chickadee, 
red-eyed vireo, indigo bird, catbird, cedar waxwing, chebec, 
purple finch, flicker, pewee, goldfinch, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
blue-jay, Maryland yellow-throat, Baltimore oriole, Phoebe, 
redstart, chipping sparrow, song sparrow, yellow-throated 
vireo, yellow warbler, and scarlet tanager, 

Many of these nested in a small grove near by, and several 
bird-houses put up in the trees of the school-yard were occu- 
pied by bluebirds, and others, to our regret, by English spar- 
rows, which persisted in spite of the removal of their eggs, 
and the destruction of the nests. 

It was fun, through the summer, for the children to see 
parent birds teach their young how to drink and bathe, and 
it was no uncommon sight for a whole family of birds to enjoy 
the fountain at the same time. 

An interesting observation made by a child was that a robin 
came to the fountain with a long angle-worm in her mouth, 
dipped it into the water several times, then flew away with it. 
She wondered if the worm was “‘too dirty or too hard” to feed 
to a baby bird. 

Bees are kept in the attic of the school-house, and it was 
such a surprise to the children to find that bees drink water. 
To see them stand on the edge of the basins and extend their 
long tongues for a drink was a new bit of nature experience. 
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Without a suggestion from any one, several of the older 
boys and a girl copied the bird fountain idea at their homes. 
Some placed pans of water in the midst of a pile of stones, with 
plants filling the spaces between them, the pan to be emptied 
each day, while one boy connected a length of old rubber hose 
to his pan, thus securing a constant supply of cool, fresh water. 

And so the bird-fountain seems to have been a happy thought 
for our school. The children have learned to know the birds 
and their habits with a sympathetic and protective interest 
which could never have been aroused, had they not had a 
personal share in helping and caring for their little feathered 
neighbors. 

Not only this, but the working for a common cause has 
added to the unity and harmony of the school, and to-day, each 
child feels that it is more of a personal belonging, and more 
worth the while because of our bird-fountain. 


a. re 
Picking Violets 
~Nancy CLARK 
(All rights reserved) 
(MeEtopy: “Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush”) 
Class (standing in rows by the chairs, sings) 
Let’s go after violets blue, violets blue, violets blue, 
Perhaps we’ll find some white ones, too, 
On May-Day fair in the morning. 
All skip forward and —line by line, to the rear of the room— hack 
into position, while singing. 
P ’ ging 
Rejrain 


We'll all go hunting violets, violets, violets, 
We'll all go hunting violets, 
So early May-Day morning. 


Class (in position by the chairs, sings) 

We’ll look for them in the leafy woods, leafy woods, leafy 
woods, 

They’ll peep from out their dainty hoods, 

On May-Day fair in the morning. 

All skip forward and around, as before, while singing the refrain. 

Class (in position as before, sings) 

We'll haste then to the meadows fair, meadows fair, meadows 
fair, 

We'll surely find some bright ones there, 

On May-Day fair in the morning. 


All skip while singing the refrazn. 
Class (sings) 
Then we'll climb the sunny hill, sunny hill, sunny hill, 


We know we can our baskets fill, 
On May-Day fair in the morning. 
All skip as before while singing the refrain. 
Class (sings) 
Now we need no longer roam, longer roam, longer roam, 
But hasten with our baskets home, 
On May-Day fair in the morning. 

Suggestion Each child may bring a small fancy basket from home, 
or baskets may be folded during one of the manual training lessons, 
and used in this exercise. 

While one row of children is skipping around and back into position 
the remaining rows—in pantomime—may be filling their baskets, 
picking the violets here and there, while awaiting the opportunity to 
skip. 


Some flowers are universal favorites. Of these the mignon- 
ette is one. Its original home was north Africa, from which 
it found its way to Italy and then to Paris. Here Lord Bate- 
man met it in 1742, and, being enamoured of it, brought some 
seeds to England, where he was thus its introducer. De- 
lighted with its unassuming look and choice fragrance, he 
called it mignonette, or “Little Darling.” The strange thing 
is that though this word is French, the plant is not known by 
it in France. In that country it is styled le Reseda odorant, 
which is merely the French translation of its scientific name, 
Reseda odorata.—Sel. 
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Industrial Occupations for 
Primary Grades IX 


Cardboard Construction 


MABEL BROWNING SoPER, Director of Drawing and Manual! Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


ITH the exception of the weaving looms all the 
W work thus far described in these articles has been 
more or less free in expression and has invo ved 

simple processes of hand work. 

In cardboard construction, now to be considered, is in- 
volved exact measuring and the making of objects built uj» on 
geometric principles. Preliminary exercises for practice and 
discipline are essential for good results. It will not do to have 
the children make uneven and irregular houses. The oppor- 
tune time has come for teaching the geometric figures and 
solids; not for the sake of teaching the square, triangle, oblong, 
prism, cube, or cylinder; but because the children wish to use 
these forms in construction, and the knowledge of them makes 
the work more systematic and definite, and I might add easier 

or them to comprehend and execute. 

By first drawing the simple geometric figures to measure, 
with the aid of the ruler and “‘circle-maker’’ (a little tool made 
of pasteboard, and described in Mr. Trybon’s book on Card- 
board Construction, published by Milton Bradley Co.) and by 
making one or twoof the solids out of paper, practice is given, 
and power to follow dictation and to execute exactly is 
developed. 

Visitors to our schools in Wellesley have often asked me 
how we are able to get from children constructions which, to 
them, seem complicated. I am sure we do so with ease. be- 
cause we have worked so slowly and surely at the very begin- 
ning, by giving this preliminary drill before attempting a given 
model. To add interest to the problems (although children 
like to make almost anything if the teacher likes it), and also 
to make the constructions more “‘worth-while,”’ and useful, 
we choose subjects associated with the regular school work. 
The models (after completion) are used for drawing and illus- 
tration of history and language. We have made the Indian 
Wigwam, the Block House, the Pavilion of the time of King 
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Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, the birth-places 
of Lincoln and Washington; the Miles Standish House at 
Duxbury, and other historic buildings. 

In the space given me in these articles, I will give patterns 
apd methods of construction for the Block House and Pavilion. 


The Block House 


The block house is the connecting link between double 
paper cutting, previously described, and exact construction. 
Part of it is measured, part folded and cut. It is made from 
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the regular 9x12 drawing paper. The logs and bark roof, 
and windows or port holes are drawn on in brown crayon. 
The first story is simply a square prism. Take a strip of 
paper four inches wide by eight and one-fourth inches long. 
Fold over one short edge one-fourth inch for a lap, and the 
long edges one-half inch. Fold through center the short 
way and then once again, dividing the strip into quarters. 
Cut off V’s at ends of folds, open up, draw on logs, refold, 
paste end laps. 

The upper, or second story, is made from a strip of 
paper five and one-fourth inches wide by eleven and three- 
fourths inches long. Draw lines parallel with long edges of 
paper in the following positions: one and one-fourth inches 
up; two inches above this line, one-fourth inch above this, 
one and one-half inches above this. Fold over short edge one- 
fourth inch for lap. Fold into quarters. Cut out V’s on 
folds to first line one and one-fourth inches up from edge. 
Open up. Draw center line through each quarter; draw from 
intersection of folds and second long line to center lines for 
gables. Draw lines parallel to these slanting lines from 
third long lines to edge of paper for laps. Cut out the points, 
and cut off every other lap. Draw on logs, shingles, and 
windows. Fold and paste laps of end and roof. Then paste 
top story to the lower story, using LePage glue. The working 
development shown in the illustration simplifies the direction. 

A stockade may he added by setting up a strip of drawing 
paper two and three-fourths inches wide, by eighteen inches 
long, drawing logs upon it, and cutting the top into irregular 
points. 


The Dinkey Bird 


(This poem by Eugene Field is used by permission of Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Publishers of Field’s works.) 
In an ocean, ’way out yonder 
(As all sapient people know), 
In the land of Wander-Wander, 
Whither children love to go; 
It’s their playing, romping, swinging, 
That give great joy to me, 
While the Dinkey Bird goes singing 
In the amfalula tree. 


There the gumdrops grow like cherries, 
And taffy’s thick as peas— 
Caramels you pick like berries 
When, and where, and how you please, 
Big red sugar plums are clinging 
To the cliffs beside that sea, 
Where the Dinkey Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree. 


So when children shout and scamper 
And make merry all the day, 
When there’s naught to put a damper 
To the ardor of their play; 
When I hear their laughter ringing, 
Then I’m sure as sure can be 
That the Dinkey Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree. 


For the Dinkey Bird’s bravuras 
And staccatos are so sweet— 
His roulades, appoggia-turas, 
And robustos so complete, 
That the youth of every nation— 
Be they near or far away— 
Have especial delectation 
In that gladsome roundelay. 


Their eyes grow bright and brighter, 
Their lungs begin to crow, 

Their hearts get light and lighter, 
And their cheeks are all aglow; 

For an echo cometh bringing 
The news to all, and me, 

That the Dinkey Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree. 
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I’m sure you would like to go there 

To see your feathered friend— 
. And so many goodies grow there 

You would like to comprehend! 

Speed, little dreams, your winging 
To that land across the sea, 

W here the Dinkey Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree! 





Susan B. Anthony as a Teacher 


Miss Anthony made her initial public assertion of the rights 
of woman, in a teachers’ convention. For sixteen years she 
had been a teacher upon small stipends. Frequently she had 
performed the work of men teachers for half of the payment 
which they had received. These reductions for satisfactory 
service she dared to consider unjust; more than that, she 
dared to say that she considered them unjust. 

During the early 50’s she attended a convention of teachers. 
It was a public convention, and, according to the rules, any- 
body was privileged to speak on questions before the house. 
However, this general privilege was curtailed by an unwritten 
law. 

During this particular convention of teachers this question 
came up: ‘Why the profession of teaching is not so much re- 
spected as that of the doctor, or lawyer, or minister?” 

For a long time Miss Anthony sat listening attentively to 
long-winded arguments. At last she decided to rise and 
speak, and to point out to the confused members of the con- 
vention the reason for the public attitude as it presented itself 
to her. She recalled that her admission ticket apparently 
offered her all the rights and privileges of the convention, and 
from her point of view this ticket excepted no particular class 
of people in attendance. 

She rose and said: “Mr. President.” 

If somebody had discharged a revolver in the hall, the shock 
could not have surpassed the shock that resulted from the 
sound of this gentle woman’s voice. 

There was no doubt now about her intent. From various 
parts of the hall came murmurs of disapproval. Women‘as 
well as men took part in a polite demonstration against Miss 
Anthony. Finally the presiding officer observed satirically: 

“What will the lady have?” 

Miss Anthony answered with calmness: 

“IT wish to speak to the question under discussion.” 

The demonstration in the hall rose to a clamor. A dozen 
voices objected loudly. Women looked at one another with 
horrified expressions. But Miss Anthony continued, in an 
even, gentle voice, tinged with the sweetest of satire: 

“Do you not see that so long as society says that woman has 
not brains enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man of you who condescends to 
teach tacitly admits before Israel and the sun that he has no 
more brains than a woman?” 

Then she bowed gravely and sat down. For several mo- 
ments the audience sat in a stunned state. The men especi- 
ally were profoundly shocked; the women were aghast at the 
effrontery of this sweet-faced woman. When the spell broke 
there were more loud murmurs and several men were quickly 
on their feet desiring to be heard in condemnation of the 
intruder. But the president hastened to shut off the dis- 
cussion, and presently a motion for adjournment was adopted 
with a rush. 

Miss Anthony left the hall completely disgraced in the eyes 
of nine out of ten p..sons there. But one or two women, 
stronger-minded than the others, shook hands with her, and 
told her that she had shown them a new duty. 

— Boston Herald 
THE WOODPECKER AND THE BUG 
(Recitation) 
The woodpecker taps on the bark of the tree, 
‘Little bug, little bug, come out and see me!” 


The little bug thinks, ‘‘ No, you want to ea# me!” 
And keeps very still ’neath the bark of the tree. 
—A. B. B. 
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Health Lessons 
Sleep 


ELEANOR M JOLLte 


| AM afraid she will get very tired sitting so quietly all 

of the afternoon,” said Miss Rose, smiling down at the 

wee heap of violet silk sitting in Beth’s lap, for Miss 
Florinda Christina had come “‘to visit.” 

She was such a dear doll, with her “‘really truly” eye-lashes 

and eyebrows, and pink cheeks, and cunning little white teeth. 
* She had come all the way from Paris in Beth’s papa’s 
trunk, and she could talk French, saying,““mamma” and 
“papa” so beautifully in that language. 
" Then Miss Florinda Christina could walk and go to sleep. 
There never was such a wonderful dolly in the eyes of Miss 
Rose’s school. A ‘“‘carpeted lady,” Tim called her, which 
meant everything beautiful to him. 

Didn’t she have as many as four imported gowns, with hats, 
and tiny slippers and shoes to match? The interest of the 
pupils of Miss Rose’s school in Florinda C. was deep seated, 
I assure you. 

And this is the reason that Miss Rose decided to use Flo- 
rinda Christina in taking up the subject of “Sleep” in her 
course of ‘‘ Health Lessons.” 

One lesson a week was to be given, and as there were five 
weeks in May, Miss Rose divided her subject into five parts, 
one for each Wednesday. 

Perhaps in all of the talks which Miss Rose had given, none 
was more difficult to give or more needed, than this subject 
of sleep. 

In these days of parties, entertainments and late retiring, 
in consequence, the need of sleep is an after consideration. 

The constant activity of the brain rapidly exhausts its power, 
and like other living organs, it requires not only change of 
occupation, but the suspension of its work. 

The entire suspension of the work of the brain is sleep. 
Then through sleep and sleep only, does the brain have entire 
rest. 

A difficult subject indeed to present to little children of five 
and six, and Miss Rose touched very lightly upon the above, 
depending upon her after talks to bring in incidentally the fact, 
that we need much sleep, and why. 

The little rhyme, 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise, 


was written upon the blackboard, and the story of the gentle- 
man who took the advice of a physician in regard to going to 
the spring early each morning was told to illustrate it. 

For those who have forgotten the story perhaps the following 
will help to recall it: 

Gentleman ill—calls in physician who questions him as to 
his habits of living—finds that gentleman retires late and arises 
late—physician sends patient a quaint cup—cup bears this 
inscription: ‘Carry me each morning to the spring; fill me 
with water and drink. Reach the spring by five o’clock.” 
Spring two miles away—gentleman obliged to rise early—in 
order to do that retires early—regains his health. 

The above story, with of course little embellishments to 
please the children, such as the kind of a cup, breathing in the 
pure morning air, etc., for you know how children hunger after 
details, took the ten minutes time on the first Wednesday, and 
formed Talk I. 

But to return to Florinda Christina’ ‘10 was sitting so quietly 
in Beth’s lap. 

That was on the second Wednesday, and Miss Rose had 
sent one of the children home at recess for Florinda’s little 
brass bedstead and her little lace-trimmed night gown. 

‘“‘But,” said Miss Rose, impressively, “the air in her sleep- 
ing room ought to be good. Let’s play this corner is her room, 
and arrange it. You know what we said about the windows 
once—that is, they should be open top and bottom. How well 
you remember! Now look out fordraughts. They are worse 
than bad air. 

“What do you think about having much furniture in a room ? 
What about thick curtains and carpets? What about pic- 
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tures—too many of them—and little ornaments? I’m glad 
you think as I do,” said Miss Rose, a little later, when she 
had led her children into right paths of thought, for one and 
all had favored carpets, ornaments and so on, and it had re- 
quired skillful fencing to make them see that sleeping rooms 
-hould be scantily furnished. 

When Florinda Christina was undressed and put to bed, 
the little lesson was ended, and how to lie in bed left until later. 

Talk II.included the care of the room in the morning, turn- 
ing over of the blankets, sheets, etc., opening of the windows, 
letting in of the sun, etc., care of clothes worn during the night, 
and—great emphasis was laid upon this—sleeping alone. 

Numerous cases have occurred in which healthy, robust 
children have grown feeble, and after a time died from the 
evil effects of sleeping with old people. 

Talk III. The time for sleep, amount of sleep, the bed and 
cleanliness, were taken up next, always using Florinda Chris- 
tina for an example. The time for sleep is night of course. 
Carefully conducted experiments have proved that sleep is 
more life-giving in the dark than in the sunlight. Florinda 
was told of this in a simple way, and also advised to retire 
about eight-thirty every night. One can advise a doll, you 
know, when it would not always be wise to advise the children. 
We must be very careful in this work not to offend parents. 

Florinda’s bed ought to be hard rather than soft. Feathers 
were denounced. No more covering than necessary was 
spoken of. 

Such clean, clean clothes must Florinda Christina have at 
night, and such clean sheets and pillow cases, too, must be had. 

As to the amount of sleep, children need more sleep than 
grown people. It depends very much upon the child, but 
Miss Rose advised Florinda to sleep at least nine hours. 

The last talk was given to the correct position during sleep, 
and a little caution thrown in about a heavy supper just before 
retiring. 

I will give just the facts of this last talk which Miss Rose 
tried to impress upon her children by letting them put Miss 
Florinda C. of Dolldom to bed. 

The proper position for sleep is upon the right side (helps 
digestion). 

Lying on the back is injurious, as it heats the spine and 
circulation is hindered. 

Head should be raised but a trifle. 

The face should never be covered during sleep. 

And now, teachers, I am going to close this little series of 
Health Lessons, for this is the last one, by asking one favor. 
If the opportunity ever presents itself, and it surely will, when 
you can read the following quotation, from Fanny Fern, to 
some of the mothers, won’t you do it ? 


“Not with a reproof for any of the day’s sins of omission or commis- 
sion. Take any other time than bed-time for that. If you ever heard a 
little creature sighing or sobbing in its sleep, you could never do this. 
Seal their closing eyelids with a kiss and a blessing. The time will come 
all too soon, when they will lay their heads upon their pillows lacking 
both. Let them at least have this sweet memory of happy childhood, 
of which no future sorrow or trouble can rob them. Give them their 
rosy youth. Nor need this involve wild license. ‘The judicious parent 
will not so mistake my meaning. If you ever met the man or the woman 
whose eyes have suddenly filled when a little child has crept trustingly 
to its mother’s breast, you may have seen one in whose childhood’s 
home ‘dignity’ and ‘severity’ stood where love anc pity should have 
been. Too much indulgence has ruined thousands of children; too 
much love not one.” 


“SOME CRUSHED SHELLS” 


Some crushed shells lie ’neath the tree in the grass 
And there’s so much room in a rifled nest! 

And ah! for the poor little, brown little mother, 
With no eggs under her lonely breast! 


Oh, there’s too much room in a rifled nest! 
Just to think how hard, in the still, black night, 
When in dreams she cuddles them closer and closer, 
To wake and find them all gone quite! 


The poor little dropping, limp-winged mother! 
She counted those blue speckled eggs too soon: 
Now nothing is left but some broken shells 
That gleam on the grass in the light of the moon! 
— Howard Glyndon 
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A May Song 


ErHe. C. BROWN 
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Freckles 


(From a Teacher’s Note-Book) 
Cora B. BIcKForD 


E came to us on the first Monday morning in Sep- 
tember. We enrolled him as Roy Potter of Union 
street, but almost with acclaim the boys dubbed him 
“Freckles.” 

A face that was a perfect spattermania of brown spots, 
making a pair of bright blue eyes look deep-set and far away, 
anda rather uncertain nose even more insignificant—a sturdy, 
well-knit frame, with muscles well developed and ligaments 
like iron—that was our boy. 

Excepting the freckles there was naught to distinguish him 
from the average boy of the playground, and in the class- 
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room he was the same—the average American boy, with an 
abnormal love for play and a secondary love for knowledge 
that may be acquired without too close application to the text- 
book. 

But as the days went by we found that there was something 
more—some subtle characteristics that endeared him to the 
younger pupils of the building; that did not permit boys of his 
size, or larger, to attempt annoying familiarity; that caused 
his class instructors to speak his name with gentler intonation. 

Over this subtle something we were pondering when the 
following incident occurred: 

We had been having a three days’ rain and the playground 
had suffered accordingly. There were puddles here and 
there, with patches of mud that were as pitfalls to the younger 
feet. It was during the interval between the morning and 
afternoon seession, and a game of tag was on. Round and 
round the building ran the opponents, now this way, now that. 
Excitement had reached its pitch when, suddenly, Roy Potter 
of Union street and Gerald Gibson Browne of West End 
avenue came tearing around the building from opposite 
directions. 

A collision seemed inevitable. There was only one chance. 
Roy could throw himself violently to the right; but even then 
there was little Mamie Garside, who stood almost directly in 
their path, to be considered. 

Our boy of the freckles took in the situation at a glance. 
He swerved to the right, but not sufficiently to bring disaster 
to Mamie; he joggled_ her only slightly, causing her to lose her 
balance. Then by a twist of the body he would have passed 
Gerald Gibson without contact, but his foot struck the mud 
and slipped, tripping his opponent so neatly that he sat plump 
down in a patch of mud. 

Roy’s first thought was for the little girl, and he quickly 
stood her on her feet assuring her that she was not hurt, while 
he brushed her dress and smoothed her hair. He then turned 
to Gerald Gibson, who had picked himself up, and was spouting 
threats and vengeance dire, while the crowd of boys that had 
gathered jeered and cheered by turns. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Roy, when he realized the plight, “I 
—I beg your pardon.” 

“Beg my pardon!” roared Gerald. “Beg my pardon! 
you awkward clown. If you hadn’t been so ’fraid of hurting 
that kid you could have kept out of the way. I’ve a good 
mind to smash you one!” 

Roy, who had stood unmoved during the first of this tirade, 
drew himself up rigidly at the last remark and in a tone that 
was courtesy itself replied, “Don’t! I might have to beg 
your pardon again.” 

This reply was fun for the crowd, who cried, “‘Giveittohim, 
Freckles! Give it to him! You can do it all right!” While 
one voice louder and heavier than the rest cried, “I’d like to 
do it for you.” 

In reply to this last remark, Roy turned, doffed his hat, and 
bowing low said, “Then I might have to beg pardon for you, 
too, and I don’t believe I could stand it, three times right off, 
you know.” 

Then walking fearlessly up to his angry opponent he put 
his hand on his shoulder and said, “Truly, Gerald, I’m 
sorry; but it can’t be helped. Come up to the dressing-room 
and I’ll help you wash it off.” 

For a full moment the flashing black eyes met the kindly, 
steady, unflinching gaze of the blue ones. Then they fell, 
the face relaxed its angry expression, and Gerald Gibson 
stammered: “ ’Tain’t—any matter. Guess I—was kind 
of fierce.” 

A moment later as the two boys turned and walked away 
together a piping little voice from a corner by the fence shouted, 
“‘What’s the matter with Freckles ?” 

Then with accord came the reply from a half hundred 
boyish throats: ‘“He’s all right!” 

And we thought so, too. 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
The chimney swallow can fly for a long time at the average speed of 
ninety miles an hour. 
The common black swift has made two hundred and seventy-six miles 
in an hour. 
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With the Birds 


C. E.G. 


HAVE read that it was always well for a teacher to 

| have a fad and cultivate it. Mine has always been wild 
flowers, but last summer I became more interested in 
birds. 

One of our most interesting birds is the bobolink. I can 
not connect the despised “‘rice bird” of the South with our 
‘gaily dressed Robert o’ Lincoln.” One day while standing 
on a porch looking down over a broad meadow I saw a bob- 
olink drop into the grass. As I lingered the bird came back 
to the same spot again and again, until it seemed as though I 
could go directly to the nest if there were one. 

Many times we have searched the meadow in vain after 
locating nests from the house, so I noted its location very care- 
fully. The buttercup by which it had dropped was quite a 
distance from any other buttercups; then I noted which stone 
in the top of the wall near the house, and which trees in the 
pasture below were in line with the flowers. A flight of steps 
lay in my path, so I lost sight of my flower in getting on the 
same level. However, I started from the noted stone in the 
wall, and walked straight toward the tree below. From the 
house the spot had looked about midway between the two 
points, so when I thought it was near at hand I began to look 
for my isolated buttercup. The flowers looked ‘so different 
when close to them I could not locate it, and after searching 
for several moments was about to give up, when my eyes fell 
on something red near a clump of buttercups at my feet. It 
was the open mouths of the baby birds. The birds and nest 
were so near the color of the ground that I might have stepped 
upon them if they had not opened their mouths for food. 
After the birds had flown I took the deserted nest for my col- 
lection, but inadvertently left it where some one, thinking 
it was merely some old sticks, threw it away. 

The first nest I succeeded in saving for my collection was a 
field sparrow’s. When I was passing through the meadow 
one morning the bird flew up from a clump of clover just in 
front of me. The mowers were to enter the field the next 
morning, so I endeavored to depict to them the sorrow of 
the poor birds when they would destroy her nest. They only 
laughed. The next morning I went to the nest intending to 
lift it as carefully as possible to a safer place in hopes.the old 
bird would understand and not desert it. But the eggs had 
hatched during the night, so I determined to save that nest 
where it was if I had to stand guard over it myself. When the 
mowers came they asked me to mark my treasured nest, so 
they would see where it was, and it was saved. 

One day I found the remains of a barn swallow’s nest which 
had fallen to the ground, and I was much interested in its 
formation, especially in the arrangement of the mud on the 
outside of the nest. There were numbers of pieces of grass, 
hair and fine sticks through it which seemed to answer the 
same purpose as the hair which a plasterer mixes with his 
plaster. 

Some years ago a friend gave me the nest of a California 
humming bird. The nest seems to be made of tiny bits of 
the pampas grass, and was attached to a little twig of a honey- 
suckle, not more than three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The nest has been carried about and handled until it is broken 
and out of shape, but probably at first it was about the same 
size as the nests of our humming birds. The children have 
always been delighted to see the nest. One little fellow who 
was allowed to attend his mother’s kindergarten mornings, 
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became so annoying that she would not allow him to remain at 
home any longer. When he found coaxing would not alter 
her decision he said, as the fox of the fable, “‘Well, I don’t 
care anyway. My teacher has a humming bird’s nest at 
school, and you haven’t any!” For two or three years I have 
examined each beech tree for humming bird’s nests, as I read 
they often built in beech trees. My efforts met with no success 
so then I turned my attention to apple trees, as I knew of one 
nest that had been found in an apple tree. One day as I was 
passing a group of apple trees I heard a humming sound that 
grew louder rather than abated, as I walked on a few steps. 
[ knew it was a humming bird, and not seeing any flowers near 
I wondered at it being there. I soon saw the bird flying about, 
so I sat down to see what he was doing there. As soon as 
the bird saw I was going to stay he lit on a limb—contrary to 
the common belief that humming birds never alight—and began 
to preen his feathers. Growing tired of sitting still I passed 
under each tree of the group without disturbing the bird. I 
was about to pass on when I stepped under the limb where I 
first noticed the humming. Again the bird became excited. 
[ glanced up and saw on the end of a branch where it was 
about one-half inch in diameter a little patch of lichens. There 
were no other lichens on the branch so I knew it must be the 
coveted nest. It was so high I was afraid of tipping out the 
contents if I attempted to pull it down far enough to see into 
it, so I left it until I was sure the birds had flown and then had 
the branch cut off. The nest was built on the branch in such 
a manner that it was one and a half inches high on the lower 
side and the upper side lay along the branch. The nest was 
made of soft material the nature of which created quite a 
little discussion. Many thought it was wool, but it was too 
short, and of a brownish tinge, so that I think it was the lining 
of some leaf, as the mullein or young fern leaves. The outside 
was entirely covered with bits of gray lichens, another example 
of the way birds and animals imitate surroundings, as a pro- 
tection against their enemies. 


TEN LITTLE SMILES 


One little smile ran off alone to play, 
Conquered a pout it found on the way. 


Two little smiles instead of one 
Overtook a second pout — my, what fun! 


Three little smiles said, ‘Come along with us,” 
Meeting a wee frown in a needless fuss. 


Four little smiles at a merry pace 
Whisked off a baby frown from an anxious face. 


Five little smiles — a very jolly mix! — 
Overtook another pout; smiles now six. 


Six little smiles (over half eleven) 
Enticed away another frown; now the smiles are seven. 


Seven little smiles — what a lucky fate! — 
Met a tiny, woe-begone, little band of eight. 


Eight little smiles all in a line 
Surrounded a pucker — see, the smiles are nine! 


Nine smiles now in all — courageous little men — 
Took a stray pout prisoner, and swelled the ranks to ten. 


Isn’t it amazing (yet it’s really true) 
What a single little smile all by itself can do? 
—A. F. Caldwell in the Sunbeam 
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May Baskets 


M. L. B. 

Materials required—Heavy construction paper (colored), 
oy white drawing paper 7x7. Scissors, gummed tape (cloth). 

The gummedfcloth should be cut into strips about }x1 
inch; six for each, basket. 

Have paper squares placed on the desks straight way before 
the pupil. 

1 Fold bottom edge over to meet top edge. Crease. 
Open. 

: Fold bottom edge over to this crease. Crease. Open. 

3 Fold top edge down to meet first crease (middle), and 
crease. Open. 
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4 With scissors cut off at the last crease made (cutting off 
one-fourth of whole square). ‘These strips may be collected 
and cut lengthwise into strips 4x7. To be used for handles. 

5 Now have papers turned with creases vertical. 

6 Fold bottom edge over to meet top edge. Crease. Open. 

7 Fold bottom edge over to meet this middle crease and 
crease. Open. 

8 Fold top edge down to meet middle crease and crease. 
Open. 

9 Withscissors have the corner squares cut out (1, 2, 3, 4). 

to Have corners fastened tightly with gummed strips 
placed near the top. 

Ir Attach handle ($x7) on the inside, midway on the 
sides, allowing ends to reach the bottom. Size when finished 
1$x3hxr3. 

If pupils are able to use art paste, do not cut the corner 
square out. Cut from the sides only to the first long crease 
(A, B, C, D). Foldcorner squares under sides, which gives 
strength to the basket, and fasten securely in place with art 
paste. Attach handle (on the inside) midway on sides allow- 
ing the ends to touch the bottom. ; 

Illustration shows paper (4x4) after the one-fourth has been 


, Cut off. Squares 1, 2, 3, 4 are to be cut out when you use 


gummed cloth to fasten corners. 
Lines A, B, C, D are to be cut when paste is used to fasten 
corners in place. 





The national floral emblems are: England, rose; Greece, 
Violet; Germany, cornflower; Scotland, thistle; Italy, lily; 
pain, pomegranate; France, fleur-de-lis; Ireland, shamrock; 
Egypt, lotus; Wales, leek; Canada, the maple; Japan, chrys- 
anthemum. 
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MAY 
Little brown. bee in this May morning sunny, 
Setting full sail on a voyage for honey, 
Toward the apple tree ports and their sweets you are steering, 
And now midst their pennons you’re fast disappearing. 
Do you know that the flowers with their fragrance and honey 
And the bees are a part of this May morning sunny ? — Sel. 


may 


MISTAKEN FLICKERS 


Men who have observed flickers at work on the telephone 
lines say the birds mistake the constant humming kept up 
by the wires for the sound of insects inside the wood, and 
that the poles are ruined out of misdirected zeal in pursuit 
of grubs which do not exist. 

A flicker on alighting on the side of a pole will give a few 
taps with his bill against the dry wood and then cock his 
head on one side and listen for borers. Hearing the wires 
singing and humming in the breeze and feeling the pole 
tremble slightly from the pulsing sound, the flicker reasons 
that the whole stick is filled with toothsome grubs and at 
once begins to cut away the wood. 

After working until he is tired, the bird stops to listen 
again, and finding the sound is as loud as ever and appar- 
ently deeper in the wood, he resumes his labor, penetrating 
deeper and deeper, until he has bored a hole clear through 
the stick. ’ 

In this manner the flickers have worked day after day, 
until there is not a whole pole left on any telephone line 
which runs through the woods. As a new pole is worth $3 
and the cost of cartage is $2 or more, the expense of keeping 
a backwoods line in repair is more than the companies can 
stand, and double rates are charged to patrons who desire 
telephone communications from resorts that are far from 
open fields. — Sel. 








Lending Our Minds Out 


Mary E. FitzGERaLtp 


ILL you please tell me,” said the conductor on the 
Elevated, to the teacher of his small son, “will 
you please tell me the name of the Eyetalian 
book you are reading to the children? Jimmie 

wants nothing for his birthday but that, and he can’t remember 

the name of it.” 

“*Cuore’” said the teacher smiling; “‘I’m so glad that 
he likes it, Mr. Leonard.” 

“Like it! He talks about it all the time. He can’t remem- 
ber the names of the people in it so he gives them names of 
his own. He calls the big fellow that’s always looking out 
for the young ones, ‘Bully,’ though I tell him that’s no name 
for that kind of a boy.” 

A gentleman who had been listening with undisguised atten- 
tion, came and sat beside Miss Stevens when the conductor 
had gone. 

‘““You and I have had some correspondence,” he said, ‘‘so 
I think we need no introduction. I’m almost ashamed to 
ell you who I am, however, my boy has been so troublesome.”’ 

The teacher looked at him and smiled. “You are Mr. 
Burnham. George looks just like you. I knew you as soon 
as I saw you.” 

“That book the conductor spoke of interests me, too, be- 
cause the other night when looking out the window we saw 
an Italian fruit peddler pushing his cart, followed by some 
teasing boys. Instead of running out to join them George 
said, ‘Isn’t that a shame now, for boys to tease him just be- 
cause he’s a Dago!’ Inasmuch as he had always been first 
and foremost in teasing them himself, I expressed my surprise. 
He explained that you were reading a book aloud about an 
Italian school and before that he hadn’t known that Italian 
boys were just like all other boys. I asked him one day last 
week to ask you the name, but I guess he thinks he is not in 
very high favor.” 

“Perhaps before the book is finished he may be,” said Miss 
Stevens, laughing. Living in the district, she had made it a 
point to never discuss a child with the parent she met. If the 
subject was introduced she either laughingly said, ‘‘ No tales 
out of school,” or referred the inquirer to report cards. Early 
in her professional career she had learned that nothing in the 
world did less good than a heart-to-heart talk with parents 
met by chance. No one knew better than the fond mother 
the good qualities of her child, and no one had more excuses 
to offer for his objectionable ones. When a parent was in- 
vited over to school for an interview he was left in no doubt 
as to what was expected in the way of parental discipline. 
She “struck right from the shoulder” and tore Johnnie and 
Jimmie from their pedestals so ruthlessly, politely laying the 
blame where it belonged, that Johnnie or Jimmie never de- 
sired his “‘ma” and his teacher to have a second interview. 
Tradition, which gathers rapidly in schools, made parents 


warn their children against any infraction of the rules while - 


in Miss Stevens’s room. They dreaded an enforced visit. 

So now, she waived the discussion of George’s failings and 
clung persistently to literature. 

“Well, that’s a point,” she said brightly. “‘A book that 
gives a boy an idea that the Italians and the Jews and 
the Polish and the Bohemians are of the same superior clay 
as the American boy is surely doing something. I’m going 
to read ‘Hans Brinker’ next, to teach them a L.ttle about the 
Dutch. They are particularly interested in the Dutch since 
I told them Roosevelt was a Dutchman.” 

Mr. Burnham laughed. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘“‘I never knew 
anyone hate a book that’s going to do him good as much as 
George. He said that was the reason he liked ‘Cuore,’ he 
knew he wasn’t ‘being done good to.’ You know how to 
sugar-coat your pills, Miss Stevens. That boy who is always 
looking out for the little ones seems to be popular, and the 
other boy (those Italian names are something awful to remem- 
ber) who defended his brute of a father seems to have engen- 
dered a sort of respect for a decent kind of a father. I wish 
all teachers knew how to select books for children. Boys 
fight shy of most books recommended by their teachers. 
They suspect them of being instructive. By the way, Alice 
Wills, who lives next door, showed me a book you had given 
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her for Christmas. I suppose that one book sold a hundred 
Everybody in the neighborhood has one, and the relations of 
everyone in the neighborhood unto the third and fourth gep. 
eration. I’m rather curious to know why you bought that.” 

“The illustrations,” she answered promptly. ‘They really 
illustrate. Those horribly impossible children which are 
never seen on land or sea, or in the heavens above or land 
beneath, or any place except between the covers of a magazine 
help out no mental picture that a child may form. In ‘Zan. 
berlinda’ everything is artistic and bears some resemblance 
te nature. I just happened on that. The clerk in the book. 
store recommended it. It was cheap, too, no, I mean inex. 
pensive. I’m a rapid reader, so I took it over to a corner and 
went through it. There is a great deal of information worked 
into it, and the pictures are delightful. That’s why I bought 
it,’ she finished. 

“Pictures! pictures! I’m tired of pictures!” said Mr, 
Burnham. “I stopped one Sunday paper because there 
was absolutely nothing in it except pictures; but I’m taking 
it again; there was such a wail from the children that the 
house was like a funeral. I’m a great example of the modem 
obedient parent,” he smiled ruefully. 

““See how necessary it is, then, to get the right kind of 
pictures,” said Miss Stevens. “I agree with you that the 
picture sheets in most Sunday papers are horrors, but in 
some the pictures are gems, in subject and treatment and 
color. That is why I think a book that is illustrated, reason- 
ably, we’ll call it, is so attractive to children. Take the im- 
possible children that the ‘best artists’ draw; an adult may 
linger over them, a child never. They admire far more the 
sketches made by their companions of a school-mate perched 
on a desk. Since children’s stories are for children they 
should be illustrated to please children. I am sure that 
‘Cuore,’ like nearly every other Italian boy and girl, must 
have spent a morning a week in the art galleries. When! 
was in Florence, the Pitti Palace and the Uffizi were crowded 
on Sunday with the most picturesque looking people, shawls 
on heads, and men in costume, looking enraptyred at the 
masterpieces there. Even in Chicago, the Sunday crowd at 
the Art Institute has an immense number of Italians.” 

“So the children go to the galleries in Europe! I must 
take mine down. Where did you say the Art Institute was? 
And it’s free on Saturday and Sunday? Well, I never knew 
that. I’m not much on art, because when I was a boy we 
just dug into the three R’s and I’ve been so busy making a 
living since that I read nothing but the newspaper. Good- 
bye, Miss Stevens. No one can talk to you ten minutes 
without learning something. That kid of mine has got to 
behave himself or there’ll be something doing, I promise you 
that! He’s in great luck to have someone like you fora 
teacher! Good-bye.” 

“* Art was made for that: 
God uses us to help each other so; 
Lending our minds out,” 
thought Miss Stevens. 

“Diagnosing the case of his son or daughter?” said a 
friend who came from the end of the car. 

“No, talking books and pictures,” said Miss Stevens. 


President Eliot of Harvard says: 


From one-sixth to one-fourth or even one-third of the whole school 
time of American children is given to the subject of arithmetic, a sub- 
ject which does not train a single one of the four faculties to develop 
which should be the fundamental object of education. It has nothing 
to do with observing correctly, or with recording accurately the results 
of observation, or with collating facts and drawing just conclusions 
therefrom, or with expressing clearly and forcibly logical thought. 
Its reasoning has little application in the great sphere of the moral 
sciences, because it is necessary and not probable reasoning. _In spite 
of the common impression that arithmetic is a practical subject, 8 
of very limited application in common life, except in its simplest ele- 
ments. On the whole, therefore, it is the least remunerative subject 
in elementary education now conducted. 


A passenger pigeon can travel one thousand miles a day. 
— “Animal Memoirs,” by Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D. 


The “frigate bird” can float at an elevation of ten thousand feet and 
cross the tropical Atlantic Ocean in a single night. — Michelet 
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A May Basket Story 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


NCE upon a time there was a little square cracker box 
lying with a great many other cracker boxes on a dusty 
shelf in a grocery store. There it lay day after day, 
never once dreaming what was going to happen to it. 

And up on a sidestreet not far away lived a little girl named 
Margaret. She had to go to this store very often to get things 
for her mother, and one day (it was the first of May) she spied 
this very little cracker box lying on the shelf. ‘‘Oh,” said she 
to herself, “how I wish I had that box!” 

No, she didn’t want it for the crackers in it — she wanted 
it for something else, and by and by you'll see what it was. 

Now, they didn’t buy crackers in fancy boxes very often 
at Margaret’s house, for they didn’t have very much money, 
but one day when she came home from school her mother said, 
“Margaret, Aunt Mary is coming up to tea and I want you to 
run up to the store and get me a nice box of crackers. Tell 
the man to give you a nice one.” 

Oh, how glad Margaret was! She ran so fast that she had 
no breath left when she got there, so she couldn’t say a word, 
but could only point up to the box of crackers on the shelf. 

When the man took it down and gave it to her she was so 


excited that she almost forgot to give him the money. Then 
she ran home almost faster than she came. 

While mother was setting the table for supper, Margaret 
ran upstairs to her little room and pulled out an old wooden 


box from under the bed. She opened it, and inside was a big 
piece of pale pink tissue paper. Oh, it was a pretty pink! 
It had come inside a white shirt waist that her big sister had 
bought a few days before. Margaret had begged for it and 
here it was safe in the box. Now she would have everything 
she needed as soon as they had emptied the cracker box down 
stairs, so she ran down to see if supper was ready. 

Aunt Mary had just come in, so they all sat down to supper. 
There were the crackers on the table, but they were still in the 
box. 

“May I put the crackers on a plate?” said Margaret, 
thinking in this way to empty the box so that she might have 
it the sooner. But her mother said, ‘‘No,” so sharply that 
she didn’t dare to ask again. 

Now, in Margaret’s house, farfcy crackers were only meant 
for the “company” to eat, and little girls were not supposed 
to ask for any, so you see she couldn’t help to empty the box 
herself. How she wished Auntie would eat every one up quick. 
But then Auntie was so polite. “Company” always was. 

And so supper was over and still the box wasn’t empty. 
Margaret knew it was no use to ask her mother for it because 
crackers keep so much fresher in a box than ona plate. They 
aren’t so apt to get eaten, either, especially if you hide the box. 

So she ran up stairs to bed the minute they said ’twas time 
to go (sometimes, you know, she begged to stay up a little 
longer, but to-night she just wanted to get away). Every 
time she thought of the box she just had to cry a little, but no 
sooner had she jumped into bed than she fell fast asleep. And 
oh! such a dream as she had — all night long little pink and 
blue and gold boxes with tiny wings kept flying straight into 
her lap, so that she was almost covered with them. Just the 
kind of boxes she wanted for what she was going todo. (But 
you don’t know what she was going to do, yet, do you? Just 
wait.) 

In the morning when she woke up she put out her hand to 
pick up the little dream-boxes and when she found there was 
nothing there, she almost cried again. But she didn’t, for she 
wouldn’t want Teacher to see her at school with red eyes. 

That afternoon when school was over, she ran home as fast 
as she could. “Oh, maybe the box will be empty and I can 
have it,” she kept saying to herself. “Oh, mamma, mamma, 
is the box empty?” she said, flying into the kitchen where her 
mother was scrubbing the floor. 


There lay the box on the shelf, with not even a crumb in it!. 


” « & 


“ y c . . 
Yes, you can have it,” said mamma; 


Want it for 

“That's a secret,” said Margaret, running up stairs to her 
toom hugging the box close. In a second she had dragged 
the wooden box out from under the bed, pulled out the pink 


whatever do you 
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paper and a little scissors, and then such cutting, crimping, 
and curling of paper you never saw. 

But what’s the matter with her now? Why, she looks ready 
to cry. Oh, I know — she hasn’t any paste and her mother 
is scrubbing the kitchen, and she wouldn’t dare ask her to get 
any flour just now. And you can’t stick anything together 
without paste. 

But she went down stairs just the same and waited around 
till the kitchen was all scrubbed. What was mother saying ? 
‘*T guess I’ll make some griddle cakes for supper.” 

‘Oh, she'll have to use flour in the griddle cakes!”’ thought 
Margaret. So she went and got her little cup and came and 
stood very quietly by mamma. ‘Could I have a little bit of 
flour for something, mamma?” she said. 

With the flour mixed with a little water in her cup she ran 
up stairs again and began to paste the frilled paper around the 
box. ‘Then there was a little paper still left and you ought to 
see the dear little pink roses she made with it. She pasted 
them all around the rim of the basket (oh, I didn’t mean to say 
“basket”! Now you’ll guess). Yes, it’s a May-basket, but 
you don’t know who it’s for? For Teacher? How did you 
ever guess it ? 

Well, the basket was all done at last and it looked prettier 
to Margaret than any she had seen in her dream. 

The next morning long before time for school Margaret 
took her little pink basket and ran off to the woods. The 
grass was so wet with dew that it made her shoes all shiny. 
All the little birds seemed to have gotten up especially early 
to be ready to sing for her, and the anemones weren’t half so 
hard to find as usual. They seemed to poke their little white 
heads up to look at her so that she couldn’t help finding them. 
And the violets! Oh, the blue, blue violets and the little baby 
ferns! You never saw such a May-basket in your life when 
it was all filled and ready. 

Then away she ran to lay it on Teacher’s desk. ‘“‘What 
a dear little May-basket and what a dear little girl!” Teacher 
said. 

Oh, how glad Margaret was when Teacher said that, be 
cause she thought maybe ‘Teacher couldn’t like her very well 
because she had such big holes in her shoes sometimes. 

When four o’clock came all the children were surprised to 
see Margaret going up to Teacher’s desk and taking the May 
basket off it. ‘Teacher thought perhaps she had only lent it 
to her for the day, so she didn’t say anything. 

But the next morning, what do you suppose happened ? 
When the children came in, there was the same little pink 
basket on the desk, only it was filled with lovely apple blos 
soms. ‘The room smelled all sweet with them. 

And the next night Margaret took the basket home again. 

And there, the next morning, just as if a fairy brought it, 
it stood on Teacher’s desk filled with sweet pink clover. 

And so it was a little fairy who filled it with fresh flowers 
every morning — a little fairy whose name was Margaret. 


Planting Corn 
< 
A Crow’s Arithmetic Lesson 
MARIAN BRADLEY 
(All rights reserved) 
(The artistic teacher may sketch on the blackboard a crow watching 
a farmer plant corn.) 
A wise old crow, one fair May morn, 
Watched how a farmer planted corn; 
And as he saw the kernels small 
Into the furrows lightly fall, 
Began to count them, ‘One, two, three, 
That’s two for him, and one for me! 


“Now, if each hill has kernels three, 
In two full hills just six should be. 
For two times three will always make 
Just six — from which my share to take. 


“Now six — and ev’ry crow’ll agree with me — 
Is one half dozen — don’t you see? 
From which I'll take just éwo times one, 
Then, just two grains I shall have won 











“The farmer’ll have just two times two — 
Four grains for him will surely do! 
So, since he’ll get a good fair share, 
He really can my two grains spare. 
























‘Now, should he plant just three times three, 
So nine grains in the hill there’ll be; 
Then three times two, or six, he’ll save, 

_ But three times one, or three, Vl crave. 


“But, should he want another row, 
Just four times three, or twelve, he’ll sow, 
For him — four two’s, or eight, there’ll be, 
But, four times one, or four, for me.” 


Thus mused the crow, the morning long, 
And ever cawed his little song, 
That really was the table three, 
Can you not do as well as he? 


Tulips 
Mm, BB. ke 


No. 1. Bud with leaves. Make several patterns, using 
heavy bristol board. (Any firm pasteboard will do.) Cut 
out on the outline. Use drawing paper, 5x7. Pass patterns 
to pupils. Have pattern placed in the center of paper, and 
the outline traced. Pattern passed to next pupil until all 
have traced. 









































































Have them color the bud yellow, with orange outline, or 
red. Pale green stem. Leaves and stalk green. They 
are pretty, if cut out carefully when colored. You can use 
smaller paper if you have them cut out. 

Pin (or fasten) top of bud to a cord or tape for room deco- 
ration. Collect patterns for future use. 

No. 2. Open flower with leaves. Use same as No. 1. 
“AThe tulip outlines may be copied with a duplicator, for 
pupils to color. 












































THE DIFFERENCE 








“I thought the sparrow’s note from Heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and the sky; — 

He sang to my ear — they sang to my eye.” 
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Busy Work 


JENNIE HOvEy PorTER 


‘The following device for busy work is recommended to those 
first primary teachers who, like the old woman who lived in q 
shoe, have so many children they don’t know what to do, 

Save your safety match boxes, the little ones that slide jp 
and out of their covers. Then write plainly, on manila paper 
the words your little ones are learning. Writing the words on 
a long strip the required width and cutting apart afterward ] 
find to be the quickest way. Some words should be written 
twice, once with the small and again with the capital letter, 
In cutting, keep the different words in separate piles, filling the 
boxes with one word from each. 
®- After the reading lesson, give a box to each child, telling him 
he may make on his desk the sentences he has just read from 
the board; or he may arrange his words in rows in the same 
order in which he finds them on the board (this, perhaps, after 
there has been word review or special word drill); or he may 
place by themselves all words beginning with certain letters, 
For a rainy day have a game in which the one who arranges the 
words in a given way first, beats. Used in any of these ways, 
the words may be copied by the child, thus furnishing hima 
copy easier for him to imitate than the farther distant board 
copy. 

By using a little ingenuity, a variety of ways may be invented 
of turning this device into practical use. I have used the little 
boxes for some time, adding the new words as the children 
learn them, and have been surprised and delighted with the 
results. There has been a marked improvement in attention, 
quick recognition of words, and accuracy in 
copying. I feel more than repaid for the time 
expended in preparing the material by the in- 
terest inspired and the zest with which even 
the dull, indifferent pupils respond to this 
effort to interest them. 

I have planned at the close of the term 
to give the boxes with their contents to the 
children, to take home to show their parents 
how much they can do with them The 
knowledge of this is serving as an incentive 
to each child to know all his little box con- 
tains. 


A True Story 
H. Hatcu 


Millie was a little girl who lived in the 
country. She was a busy, happy little 
maiden who was very fond of making clothes 
for her dolly. Her mother encouraged her 
in this in every way she could. One day 
she gave Millie a beautiful piece of white 
lace to trim dolly’s party dress. ‘There were 
two yards of it, and it was almost two inches 


As it was slightly soiled her mother told 

her to wash it and put jt on the line to dry 

and when it was starched ‘and ironed it would look as nice 

as new. She was proud as a queen as she did the washing 

and had great plans made as to just how dolly would look in 
her new gown. 

An hour later Millie went to the line to get her lace when, 
lo and behold! it was gone. With tears in her eyes she rushed 
to mother to find out if she had taken it in, but “No,” was her 
reply. She questioned little brother, but he knew nothing of 
it. She searched in every corner of the yard, looking undet 
bushes, in the trees, and under the"fence, but all of no avail. 
She sat down and made dolly a plain, simple dress, and she 


- seemed as happy as ever. Quite often as Millie dressed her 


dolly she would say, ‘I ’spect the fairies needed the lace worse 
than you did,*dolly dear, so we'll try to be happy with- 
out it.” 

The days passed on and the summer was almost ove 
Millie and “dolly had almost forgotten about the fairies and 
the lace. Suddenly, one bright sunny day, her older brother 
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Harry, came rushing in with face aglow, and shouted, “Millie, 
[’ve found your fairy and your lace.” 

Millie, all excitement, begged to know where the fairy lived, 
and Harry said, ‘Up in the old elm tree.” Sure enough, the 
fairies were a pair of saucy bluejays. ‘Their nest must have 
been almost finished when Millie hung her lace on the line. 
They thought what a nice nest that will make for our little 
babies, so they took it. How they ever managed to carry it 
around the house to the tree will always be a mystery to Millie. 

Brother put up a large ladder and let Millie climb up and 

pinto the nest. What do you think she saw? Five fluffy 
little birds cuddled down with just a frill of white lace showing 
all around the nest. The worried mother and father bird flew 
around Millie’s head, screaming and pecking at her, as if to 
say, “What are you doing here?” Millie simply said, “I 
want to see for myself and tell dolly who stole the lace, for she 
thinks the fairies did it.” 


Travelers Joy 
AMBROSINE SALSBURY 


T was Friday afternoon, and to the children in Miss 
| Green’s room, Friday afternoons were especially de- 
lightful. 

As a general rule, no one knew exactly what was going 
to happen. Sometimes a few were in the secret, but wild 
horses would not have dragged a word from them! 

This afternoon, while the soft wind turned the leaves of the 
books, an air of mystery hung over everything. 

Then in obedience to Miss Green’s suggestion, thirty heads 
were laid on the desks, and thirty owners made desperate 
efforts not to peep! 

To and fro stepped Miss Green and one privileged monitor, 
till at the end of what seemed like years to the clsildren, they 
were bidden open their eyes. 

Vases of flowers had found their way on to window sills and 
the tops of book-shelves, as if by magic, and pinned upon the 
blackboard was a picture of some green leaves, almost hidden 
amongst bunches of feathery white flowers. 

In Miss Green’s lap were a number of twigs with the leaves 
coming out, some well-grown, others just unfolding. 

At the sight of thirty pairs of expectant eyes, Miss Green’s 
own eyes sparkled as she began: 

“Once upon a time, when I was a little girl” (general set- 
tling of the class into more comfortable positions; stories that 
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began this way were — well, something which more than 
rewarded the children for a good week’s work), “I had a story- 
book about a family of children who were very fond of garden- 
ing. They had little gardens of their own, which they kept 
in order. Mary was the oldest, and as her mother was not 
strong, Mary tried to look after the younger children, who 
sometimes called her ‘little mother.’ 

“‘Mary’s mother had at last to go away for several months, 
and while she was absent, she sent Mary a book, written by 
someone who had lived a long while ago. 

“This man was a botanist — which means a person who 
studies and learns all about flowers and how they grow. He 
loved flowers very much, but he was not selfish over them; he 
thought of people who had no gardens of their own, and he 
wanted to share his flowers and shrubs with them. So where- 
ever he went, he planted some of his own beautiful flowers, 
and took great pleasure when he imagined persons finding 
double poppies instead of single, and large and handsome 
morning-glories instead of little ones! 

“* As time went on, the roads and meadows near him showed 
beautiful and rare plants. He saw them and was very happy 
because he had helped to make the world more beautiful for 
other people to enjoy. 

“Mary was-much interested in this book, especially as the 
children had been playing a sort of garden-game. One child 
was a Queen, to whom the garden belonged, one was a funny 
little dwarf who followed the Queen about, and another was 
a weeding-woman. 

‘But there had been no part for Mary to play, because she 
had let her sister have the part she really wanted, else what 
was the good of being ‘little mother’? So Mary had waited, 
and now after reading the story about the man who planted 
flowers for other people to enjoy, she had an idea! Why 
shouldn’t she go about the roads and meadows and plant 
flowers which would picase and help people? Yes, she would 
do so; but she wanted a name. Perhaps the name would 
come later — and it did.” 

Here Miss Green paused, and went over to the picture 
pinned on the blackboard, and asked the children if they 
knew what it was. The class was doubtful, but at last one 
child answered ‘‘clematis.” ‘‘Wild clematis,” Miss Green 
called it, and told them how it grew in some places, and cov- 
ered bushes with its feathery bunches, and that another name 
for it was “Traveler’s Joy,” a very beautiful name. She 
then continued the story. 

“It was Mary’s brothers and sisters who thought of the 
name, when she told them what her work was to Le, and one 
of the boys then said, ‘Oh, Mary, I know what we'll call you; 
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we'll call you Traveler’s Joy, because you’ll be serving people 
who have no gardens, and making the roads and meadows 
prettier for them!’ ” 

Miss Green stopped, and the class as one child said, “‘Is 
that the end, Teacher? Did the things grow, and did people 
come along and get them?” 

Miss Green answered slowly: “Yes, the things did grow, 
and the people did enjoy them very much, but they only took 
a flower here and there, otherwise the people who traveled 
after them would not have seen any. Perhaps some day I 
will tell you more. This afternoon I want you to tell me, if 
you can think of something which we are going to do very 
soon, and whether we can be called ‘Traveler’s Joy.’”’ 

There was much waving of hands as the children’s faces 
showed that story had not been lost. ‘Plant trees,” came one 
small voice, ‘“‘and even if we don’t always live here, someone 
else will, and they’ll like ’*em!” 

‘Quite true,” said Miss Green, ‘“‘and when the bell rings, 
those who wish may come with me and look at the tree Mr. 
Long planted last year for us.” 


The Bird Samaritan 
A True Story 
Mary A. STILLMAN 
‘Come, baby,” said Mother Oriole, “it is time for you to 
from the nest.” 
“Oh, no, mother,” cried the birdling, I don’t know how 
to fly!” 

“Jump up on the edge of the nest and then flutter your 
wings until you reach that stone wall. See, it isn’t far, and 
Goldie, Orange and Dot are there waiting for you. They 
have just gone and are quite safe, you see.”’ 

“Oh, I am afraid! I know I shall fall! 
hungry!” wailed the baby. 

“Come over to the wall and I will give you a fat cater- 
pillar,” said the mother, as she joined the rest of her brood. 


fly 


Besides I am so 


” 


A cat-bird feeding an oriole baby 

But the little bird did not dare to try his unused wings, so 
all day long he made the pendent nest quiver with his exertions 
as he shouted in bird language, “I’m hungry! I’m so hungry! 
Mother Oriole paid no attention to the cry-baby, but took 
Orange, Goldie and Dot into the orchard where she fed them 
well. 

In a thicket near the elm tree a mother cat-bird had her 
nest of—kitten-birds, I think they were. Every time she 
came to feed her own babies she heard the little oriole crying 
for food. At last, about sunset, she could stand it no longer, 
so up she flew to the hanging nest in the elm tree, and fed the 
deserted baby with a part of the kitten-bird’s supper.- Then 
the wails subsided into a satisfied twitter, and soon the bird- 
ling went to sleep for the night. 

Next day the nest was empty, and four happy little orioles 
were hopping about the orchard with their mother. 
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Circus Day 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL 

The billboards were covered with most alluring posters; 
the children were crowded close to them, gazing at the pictures 
of the animals and trapeze performers, or wending their way 
slowly to school, their eyes fastened on the pictures in the cir- 
culars that had been distributed so freely. The circus adver. 
tisers had done their work well; the teacher, with faltering 
heart, gazed on her flock and wondere d if she could do her 
work as thoroughly. ‘This great, wide, wonderful, powerfy 
enthusiasm of the children — could she grasp and use it to 
suit the children’s needs and teach them much they needed 
to learn? With a prayer in her heart she started out to try. 

When the little folks filed in, with happy, excited faces, 
their hands full of the circus advertisements, the words tum. 
bling out of their mouths in their eagerness to tell their teacher 
of the wonderful things coming, they found her eager and 
interested. She wanted to see all tht pictures, so in a few 
moments the number table was piled with the red and yellow 
papers. Let me tell you what followed. 

The Bible Readings and Stories chosen were: The N 
of the Animals by Adam; Noah and the Ark; 
Elisha and the Bears; David and the Lion, and Samson and 
the Lion. The Morning Talks were on different animals, 
Each morning some one animal was chosen and talked about. 
The Bulletin Board had a copy of A. B. Frost’s picture, 
‘‘When the Circus Comes to Town,” in the centre, sur- 
rounded by Perry and magazine pictures of animals and also 
some cut from the circus advertisements. ‘The teacher di- 
rected all the enthusiasm to the animals, leaving the trapeze 
acts severely alone. 

Almost every lesson was tinged with the circus color. 
children added and subtracted animals; they multiplied their 
eyes, ears, feet, tusks, humps, and horns; they wrote original 
number questions about animals. Had they been older chil- 
dren the teacher would have used the tent and its seating 
capacity, the price of tickets, the cost of food necessary to 
feed the animals, the trains to carry them, 
the number of miles traveled, etc., but the 
children being first and second grades, they 
considered only the animals. 

They revelled in the language 
They told and retold the Bible stories 
spoken of above; told true stories of ani- 
mals; wrote stories about them; talked and 
talked and talked with never waning inter- 
est about the circus animals: where they 
came from, their habits, food, traits, etc. 

How the children did enjoy it! They 
brought animal crackers for their lunches 
and arranged them in a procession across 
the top of their desks. They brought toy 
horses, elephants, lions, etc., and stood them 
in a row on the number table to havea 
miniature parade. But it-was such a small 
one. The children looked ashamed, so the 
teacher hectographed large pictures of ele- 
phants, camels, bears, tigers—every animal 
of which she ‘could get a good pattern. 
Then, indeed, did the smiles come back, for 
the pictures were colored and pasted above 
the blackboard to forma long, grand, imposing parade. For 
occupation work animals were cut free-hand, drawn at the 
blackboard and desk (some drawings even included the big 
circus wagons with bars and the animals inside). The 
teacher tried to use the circus — for picture books, but 
the children became too excited, so she substituted small 
pictures instead with stories “hien underneath. 

There were no dull moments; everything went on with 4 
vim. The days were delightful, the interest all working ia 
the right way. The children were happy and contented, did 
more work than usual (because of the greater stimulus), & 
joyed the parade and the animals intelligently, and came back 
to school happily. 


Naming 
Balaam’s Ass: 


The 


periods. 


The world is not down on you, it is busy. - Beveridge 
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Spring, Spring - 
peautiful Spring! and 


The School Arts Book 


Both will be responsible 





{ = for much good work in 
NS the School-room. 

Zur, Nature is awakening to 
a-/Ny new life everywhere and 
Fie te ~ the children respond 





easily and heartily in all 
Drawing and Painting 

) work these joyous days, 
‘wo when the violets and the 
oe mayflowers are peeping 
out from beneath the 








ground. 





wt 
The School Arts Book is THE monthly visitor 
every grade teacher will enjoy. Try it for a year. 
THREE MONTHS FREE, to NEW subscribers 
who send in subscriptions for the next year before 
July 1, 1906. 
ONE DOLLAR. 


the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘P’’ Humber. 











EDUCATORS 


vie San Francisco 
v0 Oe etite N. E. A. July 9-13, °06 





Should travel in 
one or both 
directions 

by the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
Railroad 





— Scenic Line of 
‘wore. the World 
AND 
Pe RR, CR ANDE 
+ 


The entire journey, Denver to Salt Lake City & Ogden, is through the 


Rocky Mountains 


Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon 
of the Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon 
of the Grand, Glenwood Springs, Castle Gate and Salt Lake 
City are all located on the main line and can be seen from 
the car windows, and without extra expense for side trips. 
Stopovers anywhere on the Rio Grande within 
transit and final limit. 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 
Write for Special N. E. A. Circular and illustrated descriptive pamphlets to 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen. Agt., S. K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
242 So. Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. : Denver, Colo. 











ABOUT MAY 1 


By JANE 


Price $0.50 


And about JUNE 1, we shall publish a new 


book of stories, entitled 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


WE SHALL PUBLISH 


A tRindergarten Story Book 





I. HOXIE 








NEW YORK BOSTON 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 
and Clara M. Lewis 


S50 Pages Illustrated 


PRICE $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Handsome Cower 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











a rea NT - AE PNT NE RC aesiemnmenencemnl 
To OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Editor’s Page 


May 


Birds and blossoms make Nature’s world a foretaste of 
Paradise this month. How can we get their cheer and 
beauty inside the school-room? Only one way — to 
it there in our hearts. The blossoms are so short-lived that 
it seems a pity to let one of their glory-days go by without a 
special little jubilee over them. The Japanese is the only 
nation that have a cherry-blossom holiday. Will America 
ever stop hustling and bustling long enough to look up into 
the apple blooms? They are coming now, so soon, that it is 
something to live for to greet the first pink tint and heavenly 
fragrance. Make the most of every scraggly old apple tree 
near the school-house and love it as a beauty-centre so long 
as a petal is left. It will be hard work to keep up with the 
procession of spring flowers, as they arrive almost hourly 
now, but every one is entitled to loving recognition as old 
friends that never lose their charm. 

Bird Day You will have one this year, of course, and will 
find abundant helps in plays, recitations, songs, etc., in this 
number to suggest and help through, No teacher is expected 
to use any exercise exactly as it is written. Individuality 
counts here as everywhere. Adapt, Adapt, Adapt. Birds 
are growing more popular every year with everybody, and it 
looks as if their rights may yet come to be respected Con- 
demn all going in groups to watch birds. The chattering 
and tittering spoil everything. If you can impress any child 
with bird-hunger enough so that he will be willing to sit alone 
half buried in leaves for one hour even, to watch and study 
birds, you have ‘taught birds to some purpose. A word ot 
caution may not be amiss. May has the usual number of 
weeks in it, and don’t cram all bird-work into one day or 
one week. The best natured child in the world may be taught 
to hate birds, as everything else, by overdosing. ‘‘A word in 
season, how good it is,” and too many words at one season 
— what a mistake it is! 


A Word of Gratitude 


Do you know, teachers, that we have to thank the late 
Susan B. Anthony for being the first woman to fight for 
equal salaries for men and women teachers? And more than 
that, the first woman to demand that women should have a 
place on the program at educational conventions? (See page 
233, this number.) Whether we are pining to vote or not, 
or whether we do or do not sympathize with her life-purpose, 
let us bow in recognition of the courage that led her to 
demand justice for teachers in these two instances. 


Memorial Day 


Some states have passed a law for the observance of Mem- 
orial Day in the schools. Observance, it is hoped, does not 
mean a celebration with fire rocket effects. Just what teachers 
would wish done at a memorial service of a father or brother, 
personally, who gave his life for the Union, let them do in 
their school-rooms. They are all somebody’s father or brother. 
Quiet, reverent appreciation with flower-expression seems the 
only suitable thing for the little children. If only teachers 
would set themselves firmly against all patriotic ‘‘ Exercisés” 
on memorial days, public sentiment might be created against 
the present festivities of the day outside the schools. If 
Washington’s Birthday, Flag Day, and Fourth of July do not 
collectively offer a sufficient outlet for noisy patriotism, let the 
young Americans of to-day die with all their music in them. 

It will be dangerous to ask any veteran soldier to talk to 
the children. His standpoint of “how we beat ’em” is not 
the thought for the children to hold on this day of memories. 
Besides, let everything be done to lessen the glamour of “‘sol- 
diering; ” — no boasting or gun-brandishing. 


EDITOR’S ADDRESS 
Mrs. EvA D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


When the Audubon Society was organized letters of sym. 

pathy poured in. Among them were the following: 
Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, MAss., 2d mo., 20, 1886, 

1 heartily approve of the proposed Audubon Society. We are ina 
way to destroy both our forests and our birds. A Society for the pre- 
servation of the latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. I could almost wish that the 
shooters of the birds, the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the 
fashionable wearers of their feathers might share the penalty which 
was visited upon the Ancient Mariner who shot the Albatross. 


Thy Friend, Joun G. Waurirnenr. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter wrote: 


There is an element of savagery in the use of birds for personal dec- 
oration, which is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civilization; 
but even the savage stops short, as a rule, with the feathers. It is only 
Christian people who think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to 
adorn their headgear. I am sure, however, that it is largely from that 
unreflecting habit which is a leading vice in people who follow the 
fashions. But it is a vice, as Hood sang, when he wrote: 


“ For evil is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 


Charles Dudley Warner sent the following message: 


A dead bird does not help the appearance of an ugly woman, and a 
pretty woman needs no such adornment. 


Every word said at that time could be said with equal em- 
phasis to-day. The millinery demand and supply still go 
on. In an audience of one hundred and twenty-five women 
teachers (at an institute last summer) fifty-three wore some 
hat ornamentation that cost some bird’s life. 


Summer Plans 


Two things, you know, to be kept in mind — physical re 
cuperation and mental inspiration. Perhaps no two teachers 
will find both in the same way. If ever a teacher has a right 
to be selfish it is in having a vacation after her own heart, 
provided that rest and inspiration are the desired good. 
Something new to be seen, something new to be heard, that 
make for improvement, are a necessity for the weary, mo 
notony-sick teacher. The Pacific coast will give a tonic 
not to be missed if it can possibly be attained. 


A little book of a hundred pages, Birdies, is full of delight- 
ful litle bird stories to read to youngest children. Full of 
pleasure and information. IHustrated. Price, 15 cents 
William G. Smith & Co., Minneapolis, Publishers. 





Nicknames 


You have, perhaps, two boys in your room, known on the 
street and at home, as Jim and Bill — What do you call them 
in school ? 


What do you think of the “Simplified Spelling” idea’ 
Mr. Carnegie has promised $15,000 a year for ten years, 
the organization for “‘easing up” our spelling. Will it ease? 


Miss Luther will be quite willing to answer any qué 
tions by letter in reference to the devices or material su 
in her series, “‘ Outside Four Walls.” (Send stamps.) 
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— Chicago teachers have a relief society. 
The members pay in $2 a year, and in case of 
illness draw $10 a week for four weeks This 
is a safe proposition for the society, and is-a 
great insurance for the teachers. A cent a day 
for the school year, or four cents a week the 
year through, provides $40 — in case of an ill- 
ness that lasts for a month. 

-A philanthropic citizen of St. Louis has 
offered, through the Civic Improvement 
League, prizes to the amount of $500 to the 
pupils in the public schools who will secure the 
largest number of orders for shade trees, to be 
planted in the city according to plans and spe- 
cifications prepared by a committee. The child 
who wins first prize secures $200, and there 
are other prizes of one hundred, seventy-five, 
fifty, and several ten dollar prizes. This 
scheme has resulted in a tremendous amount 
of activity among the school children. 


— The St. Paul high school teachers have 
entered upon a campaign for higher salaries. 
They purpose to carry their fight directly to the 
people. A cmmittee of the High School 
Teachers’ Association prepared resolutions 
which were enthusiastically adopted. The 
purpose of the teachers is to make their salary 
question an issue in the spring election by appeal- 
ing to candidates for city office and members 
of the council to pledge themselves in favor of 
a raise. While the council and city officials 
have no power to raise the salaries of the teach- 
ers, the opinion is general that with a friendly 
council and administrative officers the school 
board will be much easier to handle. 


—The advocates of touch typewriting have 
something to talk about judging from the results 
of the recent Blindfold Typewriting contest 
held at Chicago, March 20-22, in connection 
with the National Business Show. At this 
contest Miss Rose L. Fritz once more demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt that she 
is the most marvelous typist that the world has 
ever seen. In this contest Miss Fritz broke 
the world’s record in a Blindfold Typewriting 
contest by writing 4,007 words correctly in 
sixty minutes, beating her nearest competitor 
by 1343 words. Miss Fritz, who is but eighteen 
years of age, learned typewriting from .“‘A 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 
(published by Isaac Pitman & Sons) under the 
direction of the author, Mr. Charles E. Smith. 





KEEP THE BALANCE UP 

It has been truthfully said that any disturb- 
ance of the even balance of health causes seri- 
ous trouble. Nobody can be too careful to 
keep this balance up. When people begin to 
lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness, or 
debility. The system needs a tonic, craves it, 
and should not be denied it; and the best tonic 
of which we have any knowledge is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. What this medicine has done 
in keeping healthy people healthy, in keeping 
up the even balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it enjoys as a 
cure. Its carly use has illustrated the wisdom 
of the old saying that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Take Hood’s for appetite, strength, and 
endurance. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 


Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


McConnell’s Primary Chart 


The best Chart made, every sheet bound with cleth 
40 Pages. PRICE WITH STAND, 86.00. Freight Prepaid 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 4430 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 
These Flags are made of the best ‘Standard U. S. Bunting,’’ 


sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both sides 
Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
large sizes, from 10 x 15 upwards, have strong canvas headings with 


manilla ropes, SPECIAL NET PRICES 





Width Length Width Length Width Length 
3 feet 5 feet . . $1.60 4feet Sfeet . . $2.65 5 feet 10feet . . $3.75 
2" © . +: ee c= 2 3 = Oe o*- wo .+ oe 


ao* £7. «. SS Ss" @¢* ws « 3 S° wm «ao tee 
If to be Sent by Mail, Add 10 per cent of Price for Postage. Send for Complete Price List. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. [4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing alithe Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both.Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will men- 
tion PRIMARY EDUCATION, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will 
also include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 
finder, of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good 
in any other state asin Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


THe Nature-Stupy Review 


The only magazine devoted to nature-study and elementary science for schools. 
Monthly during school year, $1.00. Sample copy for three two cent stamps. 
If you are seriously interested in nature-study for schools send your name and address on a 


postal card. Address: THE NATURE STUDY REVIEW, 


J 15 BOSTON gc gum 
NEW YORK 
JOY LIN E 


$25 to $40 on a new 
$100.00 
Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at6.50 P.M. 


























Standard 
Typewriter 


@ We have, right now, a limited number of New 
Century Typewriters, just a little shopworn, otherwise 
new), latest model, at—$60 to $75. 

@ We are the manufacturers; take our word—these 
are rare bargains; will wear as long and do as good 
work as machines fresh from the factorr—a clear 
gain of $25 to $40 for you. 


@ We also have a number of re-built New Cen- 
turys at $35 to $60—entirely overhauled—all worn 
parts replaced—look like new. Some not the latest 
models, but every one extra good value and even 
those at $35 vastly better for practical use than any 
of the “cheap” machines. 

@ We shall exhibit these machines in a number of the 
larger cities. Don’t fail to see them—we will tell 


you where and how. 
SONG CROWN @ Write at once to 
By J. L. ORR, Px.D. BEST of all for village and 
rare schools. Boards, 112 pp. Postpaid 7sc a copy. American Writing Machine Co. 


Write for terms. One sample postpaid Ten cents. 
THE RECORD COMPANY, - Wooster, Ohio 343 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 








DIRECT SERVICE, 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 


Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 
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To OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Supplementary Reading 
Saving a Bird 
Susie L. Fitz 
I 

One pleasant day in the month of May, 
When the birds were singing along the 

way 
With merry voices. The golden light 
Made flowers and trees and grass seem 

bright. 


II 
Two small boys strolling slowly along, 
With merry whistle and dash of song, 
Had left their work before it was done, 
Just to see what they could do “for fun.” 


III 
Down in the grass near the street they 
pass, 
A cosy nest had been made of grass 
And bark and leaves, with greatest care 
The mother had lined this nest with hair. 


Vv 


I 

Four grayish-white eggs she hid from 
view— 

"Twas the mother’s task this work to do— 

To watch precious eggs each day the 
same, 


Until those four little birdies came. 


Vv 
So near the nest came the boys that day, 
The frightened mother fluttered away 
With a timid cry, but lingered near, 
Giving short sharp chirps to show her 
fear, 








VI 
As if to say, “Oh, my heart will break, 
If you my beautiful white eggs take.” 
The boys did not heed the sparrow’s word, 
To them ’twas only a chirping bird. 





Vil 
“Say, here’s the brown bird and his wee 
mate, 
Those small song sparrows, I always hate, 
Such a chirping noise I never have heard, 


Let us smash the eggs and stone the 
bird.” 








Vill 
They quickly gathered a stone or two, 
They did not think of the wrong they'd 


do 
The poor little bird with mournful cry, 
Around her dear little nest did fly. 


“Ix 
One raised a stone and took careful 
aim,— 
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When quickly into the street there came 

A little school girl with rapid pace, 

Bright flashing eyes and pale troubled 
face. 





x 
“Please drop that stone, don’t be a bad 
boy. 
Do you think such sport would bring you 
joy?” 
“We found this nest and this bird to-day, 
We shall do what we like, for all you 


” 


Say. 


XI 
“You found the bird, I know that’s true, 
But she loves her life as well as you. 
She has made that nest with so much 
care— 


Please, put down the stone and leave her 
there.” 


XII 
He slowly dropped the stone by his side, 
And touching his cap, he then replied: 
“You are right about the bird, I’m sure 
I have never thought of that before.” 


XIII 

“Come, let us go to finish that work, 

It doesn’t pay our tasks to shirk.” 

The boys then went their own work to do, 

The girl skipped on having said, “ Thank 
you. 


XIV 
As they passed along, the little bird, 
Sang the sweetest song that e’er was 
heard, 
"Twas full of thankfulness and joy, 
For being saved from a thoughtless boy. 


IMPERSONATIONS 


These are real tests of the knowledge of birds possessed 
by the children. The pupil selects the bird he wishes to 
impersonate and, after telling all about himself, asks for 
his correct name. This is a sample: 

“One morning bright and early I noticed several people 
invading my usual feeding grounds. They carried queer 
shiny yellow sticks, which they occasionally looked through. 
They leveled them at me in an endeavor to discover my 
name. I will describe myself as they saw me: I am a little 
larger than an English sparrow. My entire head and neck 
is red; my back and the front part of my wings are blue- 
black; my breast and part of my wings are white. This 
makes me appear very patriotic, as if colored with bands 
of red, white, and blue. I climb up the trunks of trees 
and catch the naughty insects that are trying to destroy 
them. When I find a hard, resonant stub or telephone 
post, I like to drum on it with my chisel-shaped bill. My 
eggs are laid on the chips in the bottom of a hole that I dig 
in a tree. They are five or six in number, and are white. 
What is my name?” 


— University Elementary School, Chicago 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Probably $300 for you. Have you a name? We 
wantit. The New Southwest Publishing Co. offers 
$300 cash for the most suitable name for a first-class 
magazine, devoted to the progress of the Southwest 
Send us your suggestion. Write to-day for particu- 
lars. New Southwest Publishing Co., 537 Temp 
Court Building, Denver, Colorado. 








READ THE 
STENCILS viet 
CAREFULLY 








Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders —Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Riasens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries anc 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 10 cents. 
Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cents; Going down 
chimney, ro cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—4 x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Birds— Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—}j pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, 10 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents. 
Maps—U. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 x 22, 5 cents; 34X44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps. 


New Plays, Dialogues, Speake 
PLAYS Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free. 
T. 8S. DENISON, Pub. Dept.57 Chleage. 


PYRe SPECTACLES ssi ene 


<4wanted. COULTEROPTICAL CO. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farrpanks, Berkeley, Cal. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York Boston 
San Francisco Atlanta 


YOUR WEEKLY SALARY 


is an index of your ability. Unskilled labor of 
any kind is always poorly paid. Become an 
expert and your money-making power doubles 
or trebles. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING ? 


Are you competent to enter Business Life should 
the strain of school work prove too severe ? 


SHORTHAND WILL FIT YOU 




















We will make you an expert stenographer—a 
business specialist possessing power and capa- 
bility far beyond that of the ordinary short- 
hand writer. Shorthand as we teach it by 
mail wil| enable you to obtain and hold the 
best paying positions in any city. 

Many of our graduates are earning from $18 
to $25 weekly, while high executive positions 
will eventually be theirs. 

YOU can do as well. All you need is 
Cutter training. Ask for catalogue. 


THE CUTTER SCHOOL OF 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Correspondence Dept. 
100 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


—_—_ 








— The Japanese do not allow their children 
to go to school until they are six years old. 
They claim to have scientifically proved that 
if a child goes to school at an earlier age it is 
both mentally and physically detrimental. 


According to a local educator in Burling- 
ton, Vt., over 4o per cent of the male students 
in the high school use tobacco. A rule has 
been promulgated that no pupil who uses 
tobacco can hold a school office or be a mem- 
ber of any organization, including athletic and 
social clubs. 


— The segregation of the sexes is to be tried 
in Chicago in one of the large high schools, 
The mid year class has been divided into three 
sections, one composed ol boys, a second of 
girls, and a third of both sexes. At the end of 
the year a comparison of the work accom- 
plished will be made. 


-A novel method has been employed to 
fumigate one of the Galveston, Tex., schools. 
Burning sulphur was placed in the air ducts of 
the furnaces and fires started. All the rooms 
were closed and fumes which rose with the hot 
air of the furnace permeated every room. “The 


fumigation was complete. 


The determination of the school board 
of Fort Scott, Kan., to collect a tuition fee of 
$1: per month from all the high school student 
has aroused indignation among the patrons of 
the schools and is likely to cause litigation. The 
parents of some of the pupils have determined 
to refuse to pay, even though their children are 
suspended from the school. A greater number 
expect to pool their interests, pay under pro- 
test and take the case to the supreme court for 
settlement. 


President James of the University of 
Illinois has announced the establishment at 
Urbana of a new school of railway engineering 
and administration. It will be opened for 
work next September. The school will estab- 
lish departments, intended to cover the entire 
range of railway work. This is said to be the 
first distinct and adequate recognition by any 
great engineering college of, the unique place 
occupied by the railways in the modern system 
of industry. Aside from the faculty in the 
various departments, prominent railway offi- 
cials will give special courses to emphasize the 
value and the practical features of the curric- 
ulum. ; 


— Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, takes 
a vigorous part in opposing married women for 
teachers. ‘These are among %is reasons: 

“Their work in the school is secondary to 
their work at home. 

“Their thoughts are on servants and their 
ewe chiidren, not their papils. 

“They seek the making of salaries, not 
students. 

“They lose all enthusiasm for their work. 

“They are often absent from school, forcing 
the employment of a substitute and demoraliz- 
ing discipline. 

“Ambitious and capable substitute teachers 
are kept back from enlistment in the regular 
teaching force, which they deserve.” —Ex. 


1 Science Hall 
2 pomeriet Hall & 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COU RSES.— Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence courses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 








ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject |s a Course 



































Arithmetic Zoology Algebra 
Stomontaty Algebra Physics zoomesy 
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ke ay os A , qt yp En ae 
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Srammer L ” Econom i ri Year Latin 
Competition ' kad pone 
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Physical eography Busi * SPECIAL COURSES 
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Primary Education 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














a GOoorp * + 7 
Lead Pencil .« 


is greatly to be desired in the schooi 
room, 

Poor pencils with gritty or unevenly 
graded leads are a serions drawback to 
a teacher’s usefulness. When 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are used all annoyance and irritation is 
done away with, and everything runs 
smoothly. A sample package that will 
clearly demonstrate this fact will be sent 
to any teacher who will send 16c in stamps 
and mention this publication 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 





Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


12-16 Trinity Avenue, Atlanta 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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May Time Exercise 
The Trooping of the Flowers 


Hetty HAty 
(All rights reserved) 
MeEtopy: “ Scotland’s Burning’ 


Class 
We are coming, we are coming, 
Hear our little patt’ring feet, 
Hosts of flowers, sweet and dainty, 
Coming bright May-time to greet. 


First row (skip through the right hand aisle to the rear of 
the room, down through their own aisle, to former 
position, singing) 

NotE.—During the singing of the preceding stanza, the children 
imitate ,with a light tripping movement (moving forward in the aisles) — 
the “‘patt’ring feet” of the flowers. 

We are violets, we are violets, 
Each in white, or purple hood, 
See us droop our little faces 
As all modest violets should. 


NotEe.—Hoods fashioned of white or of purple tissue paper will add 
to the effect. If the heads are held a little inclined, or drooping, the 
words will mean more to the children as they sing them. 


Second row (follow in the same order as the preceding row, 
to former position, singing) 
Weare cowslips, we are cowslips, 
Dressed in brightest green and gold, 
Cowslip’s just a mimic name; 
Our true name’s Marsh Marigold. 
NotE.—Yellow caps and green ruffles of tissue paper will add to the 
effect. 
Third row (skip around to former position, singing) 
We are bluets, we are bluets, 
“Quaker Ladies,” quiet, shy; 
“Innocents,” some people call us, 
As our baby eyes they spy. 


NotE.—Explain the names given to this dainty little flower. Baby 
bonnets of the palest blue tissue paper will add to the effect. 


Fourth row (skip around to former position, singing) 
Weare lilies, we are lilies, 
See our little silvery bells 
Ringing forth sweet fairy music 
Of the woodland and the dells. 


NotE.—The wild lily-of-the-valley—or the cultivated variety—may 
be the flower represented. 

Have the children carry tiny bells which they chime in rhythm with 
the melody. White tissue paper caps will add to the effect. 


Fifth row (skip around to former position, singing) 
Dandelions, dandelions, 
Come to show our yellow hair; 


By and by the playful breezes 
Will our little heads leave bare. 


Nore.—Little fringed caps of yellow tissue paper will add to the effect. 


Sixth row (skip around to former position, singing) 
Shy arbutus, shy arbutus, 
Pink and white with perfume sweet; 
From our home ’neath leaves and mosses, 
We the gladsome sunlight greet. 
Note.—Caps made of pink and white tissue paper will add to the 
effect. 
Seventh row (skip around to former position, singing) 
Buttercups yellow, buttercups yellow, 
Bright as gold without,'within, 
Wea message tell to children, 
When they hold us ’neath the chin. 


Note.—Bright yellow skull caps of tissue paper will add to the effect. 
Eighth row (skip around to former position, singing) 


We are daisies, we are daisies, 
Each in little ruffled cap, 
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When the sun is high in heaven, 
Then we're glad to take a nap. 


NotEe.—Caps with yellow crowns and white pleated ruffles will add 
to the effect. 


Class (all stand in position in the aisles, while singing) 
We are blossoms, we are blossoms, 
From the wood, the field, the glade, 
Praise the Giver, praise the Father, 
Who these gifts in love hath made. 


Suggestions—The class will take a deep interest in this exercise, if 
care be taken to have the children gather specimens and bring to school 
for observation and informal study. On the day of the exercise a small 
vase or bowl of each flower may be placed on the desk of the first child 
in each row—corresponding to the flower role each line of children is to 
assume. 


Crowning the May Queen 
FAITH GOODWELL 


(MELopy: “ Little Buttercup” from “ Pinafore ’’) 


(All rights resei ved) 


"Tis dear merry May-time, 
*Tis dear merry May-time, 
Our hearts are so happy to-day, 
For bright sunny hours, 
The scent of the flowers 
Give color and perfume to May! 
We wait for our May Queen, 
Our beautiful May Queen; 
We come here to crown her to-day, 
Sweet blossoms we’re bringing, 
While gayly we’re singing, 
To welcome our Queen of the May. 
(The Queen approaches.) 

Chorus 
Ah! here comes our May Queen, 
Our beautiful May Queen! 
Rejoice, for she cometh this way, 
With flowers well-laden, 
O fair youth and maiden, 
Give welcome to Queen of the May! 


Note.—The children—arranged as partners—form two long lines 
along the path, through which the Queen is to approach the throne. (A 
pile of cushions, covered over with a piece of green cambric, surmounted 
by a layer of evergreen, may be made to serve the purpose very well.) 

Over the throne, a child’s hoop, twined with leaves and blossoms, and 
with cords—flower-trimmed—stretched across, like the diameters of a 
circle, may be suspended by ribbons from a hook in the ceiling, or it 
may be tacked firmly, by means of little braces as supports, to the upper 
ledge of a blackboard. Cords—flower trimmed—extending from the 
circumference to the floor, and tacked firmly to it, will serve to steady 
the hoop, and add very materially to the canopy effect. 

During the singing of the second stanza two small boys step forward 
and place a crown of flowers upon the Queen’s head. This crown— 
which should hang in readiness over the arm of one of the boys—may 
be woven of green raffia, to give the correct shape—the front coming up 
in rather a blunt point, and tapering gradually towards the sides— 
daisies and buttercups—natural or artificial—grasses, and leaves may 
be intertwined to give a pleasing effect and completely hide the founda- 
tion. If natural flowers cannot be obtained, a very realistic effect may 
be had with artificial daisies and buttercups, such as are commonly used 
on children’s hats, or very satisfactory ones may be made from colored 
tissue papers. 

(Girls courtesy, boys pay deep obeisance—hand on heart.) 


O welcome our May Queen, 
Our beautiful May Queen, 
O crown her with blossoms so gay! 
All nature is singing, 
Our voices are ringing, 
In songs for this gladsome May day. 
Come, wish for our May Queen, 
Our beautiful May Queen, 
That life hold{the joy of the May, 
The music, the flowers, 
The bright sunny hours, 
Shall gladden‘each year like the May. 
(Place crown upon the Queen’s head.) 
(Continued on page 250) 
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BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATIONS. IX. 


By FREDERICK WHITNEY 
Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


a@ See Page 215 
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NOTES 


—Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, professor in 
the department of education in California 
state university, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Los Angeles. Dr. 
Moore will establish his residence at Los 
Angeles in May, but will not take up the active 
duties of his office until the close of the summer 
session at Berkeley. He is to be dean of the 
summer session, a position in which he served 
with great success last year. 


TO LIMIT FREE EDUCATION 


In our desire to put higher education within 
the reach of those who value it, but cannot 
afford it, Dr. Hadley of Yale, thinks we are 
creating “a body of citizens who are making 
a poor living as lawyers and clerks instead of 
making a good living as craftsmen or machin- 
ists”? In other words, because education is 
free people are encouraged to study things 
they do not value and cannot use. This is 
merely piling up learning for its own sake and 





not because of its practical value. The remedy 
for this state of things, the overdoing of edu- 
cation, Dr. Hadley argues, lies in a practically 
universal system of technical education. To 
quote: 

“The development of a really good tech- 
nical school system should result in relieving 
our high schools of some of the most expensive 
and least efficient parts of their present work. 
If it were frankly recognized that it would be 
better for the public to have students go into 
a technical course at once instead of studying 
a year or two longer in the high schools thx 
regular high school courses could be made so 
much more compact and so much reduced 
in number that we could have better teaching 
at less expense and pay high salaries to a small 
force of instructors instead of low salaries to a 
large one. And what is true of the high 
school in this respect is measurably true also 
of the college. Once let the technical school 
come to its true place in our educational system 
and we can drop from our high schools and 
colleges a great many of the so-called ‘practi- 
cal’ courses which usually cram the pupil |¢ 
with facts that he will have to unlearn in after 
life, and are really most unpractical.” 

Dr. Hadley would have education divided 
into three parts, beginning with a free com 
pulsory common school education. This 
should be followed by a technical education, 
neither compulsory nor free, for the lower 
mechanical trades and for the technical learned 
professions, as engineering, medicine and law, 
General education, if any, should come be- 
tween the common school period and the be- 
ginning of technical study. Technical study, 
the doctor thinks, would prove so advantageous 
to the students that they or their parents would 
look upon the fees as a commercial invest- 
ment.— Sel, 





DAtton, Mass., March 5» 1906. 
Fetx Daus Dupiicator Co. ™ 
New York. 
Dear sirs: 
This is to inform you that we like your “Tip- 
Top” duplicator very much. I intend to order 
one for another school. This duplicator is 


admirably adapted to the needs of the public 
school teachers. 


Yours very truly, 
H. L. Aten, 
Supt. of Schools 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest success for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
a ete ed 
NOTE ALSO THE TWO FOLLOWING PACES. 
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\ “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
\ school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
~ best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
YN put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
\ managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Broinfieidad Street, Boston. 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


5 has filled these positions in 

A EA HE A ch y public and private schools, 

extending its operations from 

the Atlantic sea board to the 

Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, $1000, 

Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic 
Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE 7 mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


Good teachers , Every week 
pwcet ea’ [EDUCATORS EXCHANGE «-<.--.... 
times of the year. 101A Tremont Street — Y.M.C.A. Bidg. &% “ndidates 

Register now. Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. fr good places. 

















Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY oP'Womnen™Yeachers this year. 


Pa, to Me.—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville to Aroostook Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre to Sand- 
isfield. Mass. to Conn.—Mary E. Alien, South Hadley toShelton. N. Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amster- 
dam to Point Pleasant. Va. to Pa.— Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg to Weatherley. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N. ¥. to Va.— Ada M. , re Phenix to Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.— 
E1ama McKean, Cleveland to Wesleyan University. N.Y. lorence E. Adams, Rochester to Straight 
Sry. N. Y. to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances 
}. Helden, Redland to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - - - OC. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 
It is always wise to have ‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.”’ Regi. ter Now! 


THE FisK TRACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blod., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 717 Market St., San Francisco. 
gor Cooper Buil. ing, Denver. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave , Washington. 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


TE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE % Sse'sr; 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service én their interests ; also of earnest 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 











Recommends college and nor- 
T a h rs’ mal graduates, specialists and 
y : other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. QO. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








(Continued on Page 251) 
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(Continued from page 248) 

Chorus 

Come, crown then our May Queen, 

Our beautiful May Queen, 

O crown her with blossoms to-day. 

The garlands we’re wreathing, 

Their faint perfume breathing 

Encircle our Queen of the May! 

The children may provide themselves with garlands of natural flowers 
—or they may very easily make effective ones from colored tissue paper 
circles, folded into petals and twisted together with the fine wires that 
florists use. 

During the singing of the chorus in the first stanza, the Queen may 
enter from the rear of the room and pass between the two lines of waiting 
children. 

Wooden hoops, such as come for embroidery frames—or those from 
small (five pound) butter boxes, twined with colored tissue papers, cam- 
bric, or silkolene, with cords stretched across, as in the large hoop for 
the Queen’s canopy, may he used very effectively, if held uplifted by the 
children to form an arch under which the Queen shall pass to her throne. 

Suggestion—During the singing of the second stanza, two small chil- 
dren should step forward to place the crown of flowers upon the Queen’s 
head, while ih others move nearer and surround the throne on either 
side. 


Come, honor our May Queen, 

Our beautiful May Queen! 

With flowers our homage now pay, 

While gay hues are blending, 

The bright sunbeams lending 

A rainbow of color to-day. 

Come wish for our May Queen, 

Our beautiful May Queen, 

Since life cannot always be May— 

That Hope ever glowing, 

Like rainbow tints showing, 

May brighten the hours each day. 
Chorus 


(Repeat the chorus of the second stanza.) 


I:xit Queen, surrounded by the children, who follow skipping, and 
singing the melody to the syllables, “Tra-la-la,” etc. 


Suggestion—If Hawthorne’s story of “Pandora” be read or told to 


the children, they will appreciate much more keenly the spirit of their 
wish for the May Queen. 


SONG OF ‘THE BROWN THRUSH 
This is the song the brown thrush flings 
Out of the thicket of roses; 
Hark how it warbles and rings, 
Mark how it closes: 
Luck, luck, 
What luck ? 
Good enough for me! 
I’m alive, you see. 
Sun shining, 
No repining; 
Never borrow 
Idle sorrow; 
Drop it! 
Cover it up! 
Hold your cup! 
Joy will fill it, 
Don’t spill it, 
Steady, be ready, 
Good luck! — Henry Van Dyke 


THE STORY OF A BIRD 
(By a primary pupil) 


First the bird isan egg. Then the egg opens and a bird comes out 
of the egg. After a while, the bird gets features. When it is big 
enough to use its wings to fly, it flies away out of the nest, and makes 
a nest of its own and has eggs of its own and hatches birds. Then 
they go on and do as the others did. 


BLOSSOMS 
All the little blossoms 
In theirfdresses, pink or white, 
Dance to{their shadows, 
In the gay sunlight. 
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In Busy Birdland 


Friday Afternoon Exercise 


Hore HaTHAway DuNN | 

(All rights reserved) 

Class | 
O Birdland is a busy place, : 

Where many trades abound , 

And many little workers skilled, | 

Within its realms are found. . 


Upon the earth—on which we dwell— 
All men must work to live, | 

To “arts and crafts” and many trades ) 
Their time and strength they give. 


And so it is in Birdland, too, 
No idlers there, no drones— 

Where hearts are light, and songs are sung 
In merry, joyous tones. 


Child (showing a picture oj the tailor bird and its curiously. | 
jashioned nest) 
Here is the little tailor bird, 
Who sews wee leaves together, 
And fashions, thus, a cosy nest | 
For wet or suriny weather. | 


Child (showing a picture of the Baltimore oriole and its nest). 
(As the oriole builds a new nest each year, a discarded nest is not 

difficult to discover, suspended from the tip of the swaying branch of 
an elm tree, although it may be difficult to reach.) 

The oriole gay, doth weave a nest 

Of soft threads to and fro, | 

And hangs it where ’twill gently swing 

Whene’er light breezes blow. 


Orioles (two children, out of sight of the class, sing) 


Oriole Song 
(Metopy: “ Rock-a-bye Baby ’’) 


The rain may fall, 
The wind may blow, 
Safe is our nest 

As it swings to and fro. 
Up in the elm tree, 
Swinging you see, 
Safe from danger, 
Ever are we. 


Child (showing a picture of the barn swallow, and, if possible, 
a picture of a barn with the swallows in sight) 
The swallow small a mason is, 
He takes both mud and leaves 
To build his house, and plaster it, 
Beneath the sloping eaves. 


Child (showing a picture of the woodpecker, and, ij possible, tht 
picture of a tree with his “‘ hole,’’ or nest, in it) 
The woodpecker a hole doth find 
Within anagedtree, . 
And bores, just like a carpenter, 
To make it deep, you see. 


Class (as a “‘tap, tap, tap,” is heard from an unseen quarter 0) 
the room) 
There’s a rap-a-tap-tap 
In the tall cherry tree, 
’Tis a queer little sound. 
O what can it be? 


It sounds like a cobbler 
With hammer and aw]; 
Or is it a visitor 
Coming to call ? 
(Child who has been “tapping” for the woodpecker comes int 
O ho, busy woodpecker! 
So ’tis no one but you, 


0 view.) 


(Continued on page 252) 
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NOTES 


— Superintendent Peasley, of Lynn, Mass., 
recently made the following statement: “Any 
child of ordinary intelligence who has been to 
school forty weeks per year for nine years 
could have learned all that he has acquired 
from books in less than one-half of his school 
time, if the best conditions for learning had 
existed. There is too much dawdling over 
pooks and too little education.” 

— The Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken the task of raising $5000 
as a bonus for the Norwegian Lutheran school, 
which is to be located in this city and will be 
known as Spokane College. The main build- 
ing will cost $35,000, and will be completed 
in time to open for the fall term. ‘This build- 
ing will be followed a little later by three 
others, to cost about $55,000. The Nor- 
wegian Lutherans intend to make this their 
chief educational institution in the West. 

— Prof. J. M. Tyler, of Amherst College, 
says: “If I had the power I think I would 
make a law and enforce it, too that every 
child born in a city should have at least one 
grandparent living on a farm in the country 
and I would have that child stay with that 


grandparent at least three months in every 


year of its youth.” Farmers complain that 
the city schools educate the boys away from 
the farm. Why should the city school edu- 
cate for the farm? It is built by the city for 


the city with a curriculum suited to city con- 
ditions. It is not expected that the city high 
schools should teach the fundamentals with 
reference to soil fertility, rotation of crops, 
plant breeding, feeding standards of stock, 
dairying, etc. Heretofore our entire school 
system has looked toward city life. Not only 
the city graded schools, city high schools, and 
state universities, but the non-public schools, 
and even rural schools, have given an educa- 
tional trend toward the city. The teachers, 
the text-books, the ideals, emphasized the 
city professions, while the important every-day 
affairs of the farm and farm home, by sheer 
neglect, have been discredited even in rural 
schools. 

— We have a stupid way of trying to Ameri- 
canize the emigrants, the school test of life 
will not apply in a democratic country, we 
must make the test broader. Any educational 
system to be successful among the foreign- 
speaking people of America must bring out 
the relation of the past with the humdrum of 
to-day. It makes my blood boil to see the 
great chasm widening between the foreign- 
born children and their parents. ‘The trouble 
lies with the American people themselves, who 
tefuse to recognize the culture and breadth of 
view which many foreigners bring to this coun- 
try with them. When the little Chicago Italian 
gees to school on Garibaldi’s birthday and is 
anxious to tell about the great statesman whom 
his parents reverence, the teacher is just as 
likely to tell him that Garibaldi was not an 
American, and instead of letting the boy tell 
his story he is told of George Washington, and 
that the boy is an American now. What the 
teacher needs is a historic background, a more 
Cosmopolitan culture; she must meet the chil- 
dren on a common ground. While teaching 
him English she is perhaps cutting from under 
his feet his most precious heritage, the love 
of his parents for the great men and traditions 
of their country.— Jane Addams. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 249) 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “sisa™ daxexase™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 











Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN rec er 


3 East 14th St.. 





Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 











The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


r ry] 9 ‘ 378 WABAS . 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 6 7eRas" Ay® 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for 
September already coming in. Getin line early. Wecan help you. Address for 2\st 
Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day, 


(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau), Established 1880 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia — 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


TEACHERS’ Oprrates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 
= ers placed in Washington alone. Weareon the ground. 8th year. For infor- 
AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays, 





THE TEACHERS WANTED— PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why continue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundrede, 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ cxciyear than we have candidates avaliaties Cn MANY more calle 
AGENCY Enrollearly. Free registration until May 25th. | 


Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave,, Chicag 
An agency registration places yu in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


“~“BREWE 








TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


‘ , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
inneapolis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
Teachers | 


3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 


Ae Free during past years. 
\s J 2s2c Y Booklet 











Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 R_ 14th Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 























Don't let an ‘‘if” stand between you aud advancement. Register in season. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain- 
ing Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


may not know that the present year Primary. 

you are in greater demand than ever before. Good TEACH ERS 
are scarce and are what we WA T to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you @ promotion, write us at once. 


WE fSwaits you. Write us for information A BETTER PLAGE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg.. ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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(Continued from page 250) 
With your “rap-a-tap-tap” 
Meaning, “‘ How do you do?”’ 


O ho, gay Woodpecker! 

You are busy, you say, 
Boring a hall 

To your new house to-day ? 


Well, work away fast. 

With your queer little awl! 
A carpenter’s known 

By the chips he lets fall. 


Child (showing a picture of a robin and its nest —ij possible, 
a real nest.) 
Just like a potter at his wheel— 
With clay, and hair, and straw— 
The robin shapes his bow]-like nest, 
Without a break or flaw. 


Child (showing a picture of an oven bird, and, if possible, one 
also of a nest) 
A baker, sure, this bird should be— 
Since he an oven makes— 
Yet, I have never, never heard 
He pies or cookies bakes. 


Child (showing the picture of a chimney swi}t) 
With patient skill, the chimney swift 
A twig-like basket forms, 
And glues it in the chimney place, 
Safe sheltered from the storms. 


Child (showing a picture of the bank swallows, and, if pos- 
sible, of a river bank with the holes, or entrances, to the 
nests in View) 

The bank swallows dig with beak and claws— 
They must wee miners be; 

For often—’long a river bank— 
Their tunnels you may see. 

Class 

O Birdland is a wondrous place, 
Where with its tiny feet and bill, 

Each little bird, with instinct keen, 
Its dainty nest can build with skill. 


It matters not where each may be, 
In orchard, field, or leafy wood, 

The father bird and mother bird 
Soon hatch and rear a baby brood. 


A dreary place would be this world, 
Were there no birds to chirp and sing, 

For Birdland music thrills the heart, 
Into each life fresh joy doth bring. 


Suggestive reading—‘ My Saturday Bird Class,” published by D. C. 
Heath & Co.; “The Citizen Bird” (Scenes from Bird-Life in Plain 
English for Beginners), the Macmillan Company. 
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Verses for Little Tots 


(Who can’t remember much) 
ANNIE BEEBE 
(All rights reserved) 
IN SPRINGTIME 
O for the wings of a bird! 
Away, away to fly 
Over the tree tops, 
Above the clouds 
Close to the clear blue sky! 


A WISH 
I’d like to be a flower! 
Oh, wouldn’t you? 
Just the very brightest 
That ever grew! 





TO THE BEE 
Honey bee, honey bee, 
Gay, busy rover, 
Gather your sweets 
From the bright red clover! 


THE WIND 

If I were the wind, 

I know what I ’d do; 
I’d rattle the doors 

And the windows, too. 
I’d whistle and shout, 

And laugh and sing, 
And then, like a bird, 

I'd be off on the wing. 


THE STARS! 
The little stars that wink and blink, 
Must sometimes sleepy be, I think. 








PANSIES 
If pansies could wish, 
I really should think 
They’d turn into butterflies 
As quick as a wink! 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


Little cherry blossom comes dressed in white, 
As dainty and airy as a snowflake light. 


LITTLE APPLE BLOSSOM ‘ 
I think the apple blossom’s dress of pink and white 
Quite as fine as any in the orchard bright. 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
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s 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





a 


é VY Crosby's [italized pybosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting fr°™ 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
, force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. 


It supplies to 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only EGty G@, 56 W. asth Street, 
* 


by New York City. 
Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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LARGEST CONVENTION OF TEACH- 
ERS EVER HELD 

The National Educational Association Con- 

yention to be held in San Francisco from July 


7 to 14, is likely to be the largest and the most 
important that has ever been held by that 
organization. 

The i001 Superintendents who were in 
session Louisville, Ky., during the past 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 251) 


Write today tor our tree booklet EASI >i 


“WHERE TEACHING PAYS” 
TO 








WESTERN 


J e) B 5 Tes how to get good-paying POSitioNsin cteven westera states 
BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


aN BE ST 241 South West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah ro} ae 








It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





AGATE & MORGAN, [igrs, Box 842, 


gation that not less than 20,000 teachers will Colorado-Territorial Teacher’s Agency, Trinidad, Colorado. ‘Teachers wanted 


attend that convention, and that the superin- 


in Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now, 





tendents had the names of the teachers of their 
respective districts who had promised to attend 
the California meeting. This information 


The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school; the services of 
an agency prove mutualiy beneficial. 





Kan., Vinita, Ind. Ter., 


— —* 4 ’ ° Offices: Warrensburg, Mo., Kansas Cit 
was wired to the press and the California Midland Teachers Agencies Dendicton, Ocegen: Mt. Vernon, Wash, Valle City, N. D 


teacners at once. 


The people of California are making prepa- 
rations to receive and entertain the educators 
of the country in a manner fitting their position 
and worthy of California hospitality. 

The Californians, anticipating that 20,000 
teachers will be their guests in July, are making 
preparations to entertain a much larger number 
of visitors who will most likely take advantage 
of so exceptional an opportunity to visit Cal- 
ifornia. 

The transportation companies are increasing 
their facilities in anticipation to accommodate 
the largest influx in the history of trans-conti- 
nental traffic. The exceptionally low rates 
of fare, superior accommodations, the most 
complete arrangements for the comfort of 
passengers, handling of luggage, hotel accom- 
modations, and other incidents which make 
the trip agreeable, will have a tendency to 
induce many thousands of Eastern people and 
residents from all sections of the country to 
visit California on that occasion, 

The local committees are preparing a series 
of events for convention week, which -will make 
a program of exceptional attractions. The 
visitors will have every opportunity to go 
through the military reservation, see every 
place of interest in one of the most important 
camps of the United States Army; visit the 
great shipbuilding plant, the cradle of some 
of the great battleships of our navy; inspect 
the Government Naval Training Station, the 
Navy Yard at Vallejo, the Benicia Barracks 
and Arsenal, the Military prison on Alcatraz 
Island, the Quarantine Station and the U. S. 
Marine Hospital on Mare Island, scan the 
ships from many nations riding at anchor in 
the bay, take a run outside the Golden Gate, a 
spin around the lighthouse, the seal rocks and 
the cliffs. Special features for convention 

week will be announced in due time. 

It will be an opportunity for all visitors to 
see the largest convention of teachers ever held 
in the United States, and to take in the sights 
of California at a minimum cost. 

San Francisco is prepared to receive the 
largest number of visitors that ever assembled 
within its gates, and so are the people of the 
whole state of California and the entire Pacific 

Coast. 





Hints rrom SQuINTS. By Henry R. Pat- 
tengill, Lansing, Michigan. 
Its title aptly describes this little book. It 
is frankly written in lighter vein with the hope 
that it may prove suggestive to the teacher in 
ter odd moments. It contains anecdotes, 
Verse, games, useful questions, and other mate- 
nal of a similar nature. 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans forenrollment. Write for booklet 
and blank. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 
for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














A TEACHERS INVESTMENT 


Make Provision for the Future 


6° Preferred Stock 6° 


IN AN 


Qld Established, Progressive Publishing Business 


An Opportunity Seldom Offered 





Better than Any Life Insurance Investment 


Payments May be Made Monthly 


Every Investigation Welcomed 





If you are interested, address 


Ee. Ss. & J. SMITH 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 18 E. 17th St., New York 
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North wall of Canyon from El] Tovar 


Well Traveled Teachers Make the Best Instructors 


The World’s Greatest Wonder and How It May be Visited This Summer 


HERE are few people for whom travel is more essential 
than for our school teachers. Change of environment, 
the meeting with people from other sections of this and 

foreign countries, the forming of new acquaintances — 
often friendships —the interchanging of ideas, the drink- 
ing in of new thoughts, is a renewal of mental life and strength 
that has its reflex action in the physical being as well. 

Throughout the school year our teachers have been con- 
stantly giving, not only out of their intellectual store-houses, 
but have taxed their stock of personal magnetism and nervous 
energy to such an extent that few of them reach the close of 
the last term untouched by general exhaustion, and most are 
in actual need of a well-earned complete change of scene. 

There are few people who so thoroughly and intelligently 
enjoy travel and sight-seeing, few who get so much from it, 
and give out the benefit of it afterward so generously and 
advantageously, as do the members of that worthy body of 
men and women to whom we intrust the instruction of our 
sons and daughters. 

Our teachers require the broadening, stimulating, and in- 
spiring influence of travel. It is educational. And it has 
been proven, time and again, that the well traveled teacher 
is the best instructor. ‘They who have feasted their eyes on 
historic scenes and the marvelous natural wonders of this 
great land of ours, are assuredly better able to inspire greater 
interest in them in the minds of their pupils. 

Of the wonders of this wonderland of ours, there stands 
forth first among them all — the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona is one of the few things 
we see in the course of a life time that satisfies the soul. 
A visit to it might almost be called a soul-duty that we owe 
ourselves. It is an experience that will be different from 
any other that may come to one —it is the going on into 


another world —a world of voiceless beauty and brooding 
silence — wherein will come to each one who enters there 
a something never known before — and to each one it will 
be different. 

There is but one way to reach this great world’s mystery, 
and that is via the road that follows the historic old Santa 
Fe trail, fraught with memories as varied as the motley com- 
panies that journeyed over it—Spanish grandee, and soldier 
of fortune, and pious monk — makers of history and builders 
of the great Southwest of to-day. 

The Grand Canyon of northern Arizona is 217 miles long; 
the average width is 13 miles, and it is more than a mile 
deep. The mind readily grasps the idea of a mile measured 
along the surface of the ground, and we are accustomed to 
the idea of looking up and telling ourselves that the sun is 
millions of miles away; but to look down into the bowels of 
the earth — down — down to where, a mile or more below, 
flows a broad and mighty river, the roaring, thundering ol- 
orado, looking like a mere shimmering, silver ribbon —'s 
something that makes the imagination falter. 

No one has been able to put the story of the ¢ 
gorgeous coloring into words. One might as well try to set 
the rainbow’s harmony to music. It is a great sy mphony 
of tones and tints unmarred by discord. It is the grand 
Amen of nature’s hymn to the Creator. 

The terminus of the Grand Canyon Railway, a branch 
line of the Santa Fe transcontinental line, is but a few steps 
from El Tovar Hotel, situated at the head of Bright Angel 
trail. On this, the south side of the Canyon, there are three 
trails from the rim to the river, of which ‘Bright Angel is the 
central and perhaps the most popular. 

El Tovar is a spacious, modern, hundred-room hotel, three 
stories high, built to look like a big log cabin. The architect, 
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however, has combined the best 
features of a Swiss chalet with 
those of a Norway villa ina most 
successful manner. El Tovar is 
equipped with electric lights and 
bells, steam neat and baths, rooms 
single and en suite, and private 
dining rooms. The hotel is con- 
ducted on the American plan, 
but for those who desire a more 
economical place to put up at, 
there is an annex called Bright 
Angel Camp, conducted on the 
European plan; the price of a 
room there is seventy-five cents 
a day for each person, meals are 
to be had at the café. Let it 
be understood that Bright Angel 
Camp is a substantial building 
and not a tent house. It is 
quaintly western, and just the 
place where a company of congenial teachers may make 
themselves at home, while they leisurely drink in the beauty 
of the wonders that surround them. 

One is always sure to meet charming people traveling up 
and down the trails that, as one writer puts it, “have a thrill 
for every rod.” The sure-footed trail stock is bred to its 
task, and the guides are well tried and reliable. There are 
delightful camping parties for those wise enough to spend a 
night at the river and enjoy the experience of coming up to 
the top of the earth in the morning. It must be borne in mind 
that the full effect of the Canyon’s majestic splendor cannot 
be entirely comprehended save by viewing it from points along 
the river. Then there are the drives along the Canyon and 
through the pine forest to Grand View, thirteen miles east 
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Grand Canyon El] Tovar Hotel 


of El Tovar, including a visit to Indian villages and pueblos. 
And, oh, the perfume of those pines, and that wondrous air 
that, with every breath one takes in, sends new life and im- 
pulses coursing through one’s veins, banishing heaviness, dis- 
pelling cobwebs -- making the whole world seem big and 
grand, and lifea very splendid thing and altogether worth while! 
If you have decided to take this trip, you may leave the 
Atlantic Coast to-day on any fast train, arrive at Chicago the 
next afternoon, and that same evening take the California 
Limited, reaching Williams, Arizona, on the Santa Fe line 
the night of the third day from New York or Boston. Your 
Pullman is here detached and put onto the waiting branch 
line train, and the morning after you wake up to find yourself 
in the presence of the greatest scenic wonder of the world. 





On Bright Angel Trail 





The Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 
Will hold its Fifth Annual Session in Chicago During July, 1906 


If you desire to teach drawing, or to teach it more effectively, or in a more 


responsible and remunerative position, begin now to arrange for a two weeks’ atten- 


dance at the Augsburg Summer School of Drawing at Chicago in 1906. 


Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the business manager, 


Mr. E. S. SMITH, 





228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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IMPORTANT 


A very fine complete printed lecture on the 
Yellowstone Park has been prepared by the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and that company 
will gladly loan a copy of this lecture free of 
charge, to Chicago schools or churches. 

They also have a full set of colored lantern 
slides which they will also loan free. These 
slides and the lecture contain no advertising 
features. 

Call on C. A. Matthews, General 
208 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Agent, 





CONTINUANCE OF LOW RATES 

The traveling public should note that no 
advance in rates has been made by the Joy 
Line. 
Boston to New York is still in force, either via 


The winter rate of $1.75 through from 


rail to Providence and steamer from there, or 
via direct steamer, all the way by water. 
Steamers of this line are scheduled to sail 
in both directions every week-day between 
York, leaving Point 
Street Wharf, Providence, at 6.30 P.M. The 
steamer Old Dominion, now operating on the 


Providence and New 


all water line, departs from wharf, 308 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, every Wednesday at 5 
P.M. The service rendered by the Joy Line 
is first-class in every particular. Tickets may 
be purchased and full information obtained 
at up-town office, 214 Washington Street. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WESTERN 
TOURS 

Golden opportunities they might justly be 
termed, for first class tours at exceedingly 
reasonable prices. 

A round trip rate to Ashland, Wis., at $51.25, 
and to Marquette, Mich., $49.85; tickets on 
sale April 17 and May 1 and 15; return limit, 
21 days. 

A Tour to Pacific Coast points and return, 
$79.50; on sale April 23 to May 4, 1906; 
himit, July 31, 
of the Imperial Council of the Mystic Shrine 
at Los Angeles. 


return 1906, on account 


A Tour to Pacific Coast points and return, 
$81.50; on sale June 24 to July 6, 1906; return 
limit, Sept. 15, 1906, on account of the National 
Educational Association at San Francisco. 

Other equally liberal opportunities in August 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis on account of the 
National Encampment, G. A. R., and in Sep- 
tember to the Pacific Coast on account of the 
National Baptist Convention at Los Angeles. 

While these rates are named on account of 
various associations and organizations, they 
are available for anyone who may wish to em- 
brace these opportunities. ‘Through cars with- 
out change to Chicago, St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast via Canadian Pacific Railway, noted for 
its splendid equipment, courteous officials, and 
magnificent The only 


scenery. transconti- 


nental highway under one management. Ad- 
dress H. H. Colvin, 362 Washington Street, 
for further details. 





In the matter of travel, the railroads of America have produced a complete 
tion. Instead of being jammed, as in the early days, into a contracted space and 
toiling up hill and down dale, over rough roads, in a rickety stage coach, the tra 
can now jump into a spacious and well-ventilated railroad car, 
appointments as a parlor, and ride in comfort and ease to his journey’s end 
with the rapidity of thought he changes the atmosphere of the school-room for the 
bracing breezes and refreshing scenes of the country, leaves behind him the din of the 
** maddening crowd” and the busy thoroughfares for the tranquil beauty of pastoral 
scenery of land and water scapes, or the awe-inspiring grandeur of the mountains > 
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as elegant in its 
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viewed from the rushing train, 


THE SANTA FE 

Those who attend the N. E. A. meeting in 
San Francisco in July will find that the Santa 
Fe (A. T. & S. F. Ry.) has exclusive advan- 
tages which make its use either going or 
returning almost a necessity. Some of these 
are: Its own tracks all the way between 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
insuring uniformly excellent service; its up- 
to-the-minute equipment; the courtesy of its 
employees; meal service of national reputation; 
its oil sprinkled tracks, and oil burning en- 
gines; its mountain peaks and passes; the 
the clear 
tonic air of the high altitudes through which 


it passes. 


Indians and their ancient pueblos; 


These features in themselves make 
it the ideal route to California, but add the 
Grand Canyon and the Santa Fe becomes 
a necessity to those who are interested in the 
wonders of America. 

To say that the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
is the greatest scene in the world is a simple 
statement of fact. Words and pictures can- 
not do justice to the theme. You must see it. 
A special all expense tour via the Grand Can- 
yon will leave New England on June 30. 
Details of this trip and independent tickets 
can be secured at the Santa Fe office, 332 
Washington St., Boston, or any Santa Fe agent. 


VACATION RESORTS 
ENGLAND 


The vacation season has commenced, and 


IN NEW 


he who makes his arrangements in time is in 
no danger of getting left. Seashore and in- 
land resorts have made great preparations for 
this year, and the Boston & Maine Passenger 
Department is always ready to act as adviser 
and conductor. Just look at our bargain 
counter! Eleven beautiful descriptive books 
describing in detail every portion of Northern 
New England and entitled: 

** All along Shore.” 

“Lakes & Streams.” 

“Among the Mountains.’ 

“Central Massachusetts.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 

Vermont.” 
“Vacation Days in Northern New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Lake Sunapee.” 

“Fishing & Game Country.” 

“Lake Memphremagog.” 

““Hoosac Country & Deerfield Valley.” 

“Merrimack Valley.” 


Any one of the above descriptive books will 


be mailed upon receipt of two cents in stamps 
for each book, but that is not all, we have two 
beautiful colored maps, one a bird’s eye view 
of the White Mountains from the summit of 
Mt. Washington, showing each ravine, moun- 
tain peak and valley as seen from the summit 
and a key at the bottom telling the number 
and name of each place, the other is a bird’s 
eye view in colors of the beautiful Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. 

either map. 
beautiful portfolios beautiful 
of choice scenes in New England; each picture 


Six cents in stamps will procure 
Besides the maps we have six 
reproductions 


4x6 and 210 pictures in the set. 
contains 
“Rivers of New England.” 
“Mountains of New England.” 
“Lakes of New England.” 
“Seashore of New England.” 


The set 


“Picturesque New England.” 

“Charles River to the Hudson.” 

The entire set will be mailed upon receipt 
of thirty-six cents in stamps or six cents will 
procure any one book. 

In addition to the above, we have a set of 
twenty souvenir postal cards done in natural 
colors and portraying scenes in New England. 
Thirty cents is the price of the complete set. 

Our free books are “Resorts for the Vaca- 
tionist,’”’ containing list of hotels, stage and 
steamer connections and ‘Excursion Rates 
& Tours.” 

Look over the above list and tell us what 
you want. We'll send you everything upon 
receipt of one dollar. Don’t forget General 
& Maine 
Railroad, Boston, Mass., is the address. 


Passenger Department, Boston 


RANGELEY LAKE SLEEPING CAR 
SERVICE 

A sleeping car will leave Boston, North 
Station, daily, Sundays included, at 10.00 P.M., 
Portland, 12.55 midnight, and arrive at Farm- 
ington 5.00 A.M. A change is necessary here 
to the narrow guage Sandy River R. R. A 
light breakfast will be served by the railroad 
company in the Farmington Station, a simple 
and light but attractive menu. The train will 
leave Farmington 5.30 A.M., and arrive Range- 
ley 7.30 A.M., connection being made at Strong 
for Carrabassett and Bigelow, and at Eustis 
Junction for Greene’s Farm, from which plac 
stages run to Eustis, Flagstaff, and Stratton, 
and all parts of Dead River region, including 
Spring Lake, and other well known fishing 
resorts. 

A buckboard will leave Rangeley village at 
8.00 AM. The buckboard road between 
Rangeley and Kennebago Lake is very much 
improved. Parties can reach Kennebago for 
dinner and Seven Ponds for supper. 

The tracks of the Sandy River and Phillips 
and Rangeley Railroads will be extended from 
Rangeley Village to the shore close by the 
Rangeley Lake House, so that the transter 
which has formerly been necessary will be 
avoided. 

A steamer will leave Rangeley for all parts 
of Rangeley Lake and will connect with teams 
Landing, connecting there with 
Moose- 


to Haines 
steamers for all points on Cupsuptic, 
lucmaguntic, Upper and Lower Richardson 
at which 


and 


Lakes, and Umbagog, as far as Errol, 
place stages run to the Dixville Notch 


Colebrook, and also to Wilson’s Mills and 
Aziscoos Falls for trip up the Magaloway. 
This new Rangeley Lake service 
attractive to people living in Boston, as they 
can leave at 10.00 p.M., and be at the camps 


will be 
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on Big Island Pond, or Chain of Ponds, for] THE BUCKWALTER READERS | Some of the alco things we ressive in reference 
~_ supper the next night. It will also interest NOW READY “LD find it admirable.” 
New York people, as it will enable them to] Buckwalter Complete Primer List Price, 125 09 
nd leave New York at 3.00 P.m., reaching all parts ae ~ a mee, ee ete 22 | * An excellent and charming book.” 
~ of Rangeley Lake and Dead River region the Buckwalter First Reader ‘ List Price, -27 * mnt ne e 
st next day, affording facilities equal to those for Others in immediate preparation CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
te reaching the Adirondacks. PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, - - 3 E. 14th Street, New York 
ral The return service will leave Rangeley daily, aiswaidaeiee 
7 Sundays included, at 7.00 P.M., after arrival 
of steamer from all parts of entire Rangeley 
set chain, and of the buckboard from Seven Ponds 
and Kennebago. The sleeping car will leave 
Farmington at 9.00 P.M., and arrive in Boston 
at 7.30 A.M. 
The Maine Central R. R. has in the hands 
of the printers a new guide book to the Range- 
ley Lake and Dead River region which will 
be undoubtedly the finest guide book issued 
ipt by any of the eastern lines containing not only 
vill valuable information to advise you where to 
go, but a much better map of that territory 
of than any that has as yet been put before the 
ral public. Copies will be ready for distribution 
nd. about May 1, and may be had on application. 
The New York-Bar Harbor train through RESORTS of EASTERNSNORTHERN 
Ca- sleeping cars and dining service will, this year, NEWENGLANDo"“the MARITIME PROVINCES 
' . : ‘ ‘ REACHED BY THE 
und run via Danville Junction and Lewiston, thus 
utes giving through service to Poland Springs, Lake 
Maranocook and the Belgrade Lakes. 
hat Address General Passenger Agent, Maine 
pon Central, Portland, Me., for interesting and 
eral instructive literature regarding the summer panama ee (PORTFOLIOS > ) 
sine resorts of Maine. MPSHAVE BEEN 15 SUED UW.\ | MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
- err aeee | saw Nano 
INTERCOLONIAL: Gy SUSAR ACK BOM. |) oor New EAGLAND 
ALL ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
"AR “Forest, Stream and Seashore”’ is the title THE MOUNTAINS*LAKES AND Picturesque New ENGLAND 
of a beautifully compiled and illustrated book er son me THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
orth of interest to everyone contemplating summer LAND CANADA AND THE hh 
a. travel, or having business.in the Eastern Prov- MARITIME PROVINCES: || 6 cents FOR EACH BOOK 
ies inces. It is issued by the Intercolonial and MeRRIMACK VALLEV-LAKE Resorts forte FREE 
waK Prince Edward Island Railroads, and describes a er Days mene ba * 
A the many and diversified points of interest aay ne nr be mm . FREE 
road along the 1600 miles of these government lines, < o UES - SAIS ) 
nple with histori al incidents and legends. The ppp hep pn 
will scenery of the Bras d’Or Lakes and the Mata- SORES CAAAS .p AU ULE SEER 
nge- pedia Valley, the moose-hunting in the Canaan ov BOSTON avo MAINE s01 9 pover aimee 
sae Woods, and the salmon fishing on the Resti- PASSENGER DEPARTMENT Belt RE, BOSTON Mux 
ustis gouche, are a few of the many subjects treated, a a 
we while there are notes upon Sydney, Halifax, 534) 2 me 5 coe 
en. Truro, Moncton, St. John, Quebec, Montreal ate Sipe 
ding Charlottetown, and other cities reached by — eS 
hing these | railway systems. Those anticipating _ 
tours into these regions should secure the book 
ge at by writing R. W. Chipman, New England 
nies Agent, 306 Washington Street, Boston, sending 
much ten cents to cover postage. Other publications 
» ber are: “Fishing and Hunting,” “A-Week in the 
Canaan Woods,” “Salmon Fishing.” 
: COLORED PAPER CUTTING 
an FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


Younc AmErICcA’s MANnvat. The Child’s 
Guide to Patriotism. Arranged by John 
W. Davis. 


Just in time for Flag Day comes this valu- 
able book with the very things that teachers 
and children need to know. National patri- 
otic songs, excerpts from noted addresses, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, The Declar- 
ation of Independence, and The Constitution 
of the United States are all included in this 
little volume. Any one who has tried in vain 
to find these last two important documents 
in convenient form for school purposes will 
appreciate their place in this manual. Illus- 
trated with half-tones and handsomely bound, 
Just the book for school libraries. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE Brooks’ PRIMER. 
Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. 

One more primer presents itself for the con- 
sideration of primary teachers. The names 
of the two prominent educators, as authors, 
will ensure it attention and prepare the way for 
a favorable decision. The primer does not 
assume to be a work of literature, or to present 
new and striking methods. The lessons are 
based upon the four interests of normal chil- 
dren — toys, games, animal life, and the won- 
ders of the changing seasons. ‘The form chosen 
for the presentation of these subjects are solil- 
oquy and dialogue, presuming in either case 
that the children are made ready for both 
forms in their own way of play. At the begin- 
ning sentence wholes are used, as the habit to 
be used through life. The authors believe that 
phonics and spelling are to be attained gradu- 
ally and both should wait for the child’s growth 
in power of analysis. Nearly every page of 
the book is illustrated with vivid pictures of 
active scenes within the child’s experience. 
These are used as subjects for the reading 
lessons. The book is attractive in good paper 
and large, clear type. It will find hosts of 
friends among the teachers. 


By Clarence F. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAy. Illus- 
trated. By Fanny L. Johnson and Jennie 
M. Colby. Cloth, 60 cents. 


The authors of this book believe that chil- 
dren should forget their bodies while engaged 
in physical exercises. To facilitate this un- 
consciousness of self they have planned a series 
of plays that the children will enjoy and never 
dream they are “doing gymnastics.” These 
plays are designed to fit in between the kinder- 
garten plays and the more advanced gym- 
nastics. They will meet the needs of the first 
two years in primary school, and will corre- 
spond to the stage of development at that period. 
TheJplays are based on Baron Nils Posse’s 


Swedish system, but there are variations from 
his progressive lists, as the experience of the 
authors has shown to be advisable. The full. 
page, half-tone illustrations a dozen in 
number — are a great feature in this book. 
They are actual photographs of children at 
work in the play exercises and are as fasci- 
nating as they are helpful. With these and the 
plain instructions of the authors, any teacher 
can do this work with perfect success, and feel 
that she is doing the right thing in the right 
way. The make-up of the book is of the best 
—rich, heavy paper and attractive type. 
There is no other book of this kind especially 
for primary schools and it has long been needed. 
Now that it comes in this beautiful form, 
teachers must hail it gladly. 


RAND McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


THE CHoRrAL Sonc Book. Edited and 
arranged by William McLawrence and Fred- 
eric H. Pease. 


A song book for the higher educational insti- 
tutions. It had been the purpose to relate the 
songs closely to the work in literature and the 
languages. ‘Toward this end translations have 
been used. In the variety of musical forms 
offered will be found trios and quartettes for 
both men and women’s voices, and songs in 
unison with two, three and four part arrange- 
ments. This book, while complete in itself 
was prepared to be used in connection with 
“The Choral Instruction Course.” These 
two books are published in a single volume, 
and separately. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


IN FIELD AND PASTURE. 
Series. 


NEW YORK 
World at Work 
By Maude Barrows Dutton. 


The stories in this book are about peoples 
more advanced than in the first book, “‘ Hunting 
and Fishing.” They tell of White Cloud, the 
Little Pueblo girl, Children of the Nile Valley, 
The Navajo Boy, Children of Tibet, Children 
of Russia, Children of the Midnight Sun, Chil- 
dren of the Alps, and the children who live 
in a Wonderful Island in the tropics. The 
paragraphs are a little longer, and the language 
a little more advanced for the book is designed 
for the second grade. The pictures are full 
of the people and scenes of the different coun- 
tries, and will be an immense help to the little 
folks who are learning about so many strange 
countries at once. There are suggestions for 
hand work as in the first book of the series. 
Directions for Pueblo, Egyptian, Navajo, 
Tibetan, Russian, Norwegian, and Swiss hand 
work will be welcome to such teachers as are 
able to carry on this work in connection with 
the stories. The success of this unique series 
will all depend on the interest and enthusiasm of 
the teachers in carrying out the author’s plans. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK 


THe Sketch Book. By Washington 
Irving. Part I. ,Stories. Part II., Essays. 
Standard Literature Series. 


Selections from this famous book have been 
prepared to give a text book for critical study. 
Many pages of detailed descriptions of methods 
of study are given to the teacher. Also a biog- 
graphical sketch of Irving, condensed for 
school use. The work in this form is designed 
for literature study in the higher grades. The 
arrangement shows studious care and knowl- 
edge of the student’s needs. 





. ——_ 
Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion and head. 
ache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

This great medicine thoroughly cleanses 
the blood and restores healthy functiong) 
activity to the whole system. It makes 
people well. 

“I have been using Hood’s Sarsaparill, 
as a spring medicine for ten years, and 
have never found anything better.” Joh 
Flemings, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it to-day, 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 


Birdies... 


Flexible Binding 15 Cents, 














One day they heard a twittering under the 
eaves 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with it 
and pupils want to read it through as 8000 
as they begin it. Appropriate for Schod 
and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delms 
and Harold who went to their grandfather's 
to spend the summer studying and obser’: 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES: Mason—Swél: 
low, Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch, Weavér- 
Oriole, Fuller—Goldfinch, Carpenter—Wo0d 
pecker, Tailor—Tailorbird. 


BIRDIES AND THEIR SONGS: In the Gér 
den— Robin, in the Wood—Thrush, in the 
Field— Bluebird, in the Sky—Lark, in the 
Home—Canary, in the Grove — Mockiné 
bird. 

BIRDIES ON THE WING: Hummingbird. 

THE BIRDIES’ FAREWELL: Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren, Good-Bye. 


Very Satisfactory for Classes 


- WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





